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Meaning of the First of May 



By Joseph Schlossberg 



Still Have 'cm Guessing 

By Vincent St- John 

Goldfield, Nev. — The vote to hold 
separate meetings, vhich carried by a 
majority on March 20, was hailed by 
the enemy as the first step towards 
the downfall oi the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World in Nevada. It was 
said: "The miners were at least 
awake and could he depended upon 
to work hand-in-h;ind with the citi- 
zens for the welfare of the commu- 
nity.'" The press gave it out that at 
the next meeting of the miners 
would elect new oHicers, miners- 
safe and sane men— the mines would 
re open on a contract guaranteeing 
peace for years. 

The lamentable act of the whole 
situation was that t lie memory of the 
victims of Cripple Creek and else- 
where victims of the same unscrupul- 
ous crew, was, in a good many in- 
stances, as short as they wanted them 
to be; and some o the miners were 
misled by the professions of friend- 
ship, misled by tools in their ranks to 
think that the vote of a separate 
meeting meant no harm to their 
brothers who were also locked out; 
that separate meetings did not mean 
and would not mea 1 a division in the 
ranks; that they could all stand by 
one another as wc I. But they were 
soon disillusioned on this score, as 
the next step that the miner was 
asked to take was to elect new of- 
ficers. 

In the meantime, the members in 
town who realized what the aim was 
in having separate meetings, held a 
meeting and derranded that they 
either be accorded their full rights as 
members or thej be allowed to 
charter themselves directly under the 
I. W. W. 

This was a move into the hands of 
the enemy and at ;i mass meeting of 
all the members, called to pass on 
the question, it wa« voted to separate 
by 250 majority, tl e membership be- 
ing fooled into so /oting by the pro- 
fuse expression of those who favored 
the separation, tha: it did not mean 
that the miners would not stay with 
those who were to be re-chartered at 
the demand of the mine owners in or- 
der to pave the way tor a settlement. 
They could and st 11 would stand to 
the last ditch witi those who had 
been locked out b) the Citizens' Al- 
liance and Mine Owners. This kind 
of talk was sufficient to cause a ma- 
jority being cast for the separate 
charter. Then wa: the hand of the 
employer shown in full. 

At the next meeting of the confer- 
ence committees the terms of the 
operators were in siort as follows: A 
contract to be signed for three or 
five years. An agreement that the 
miners would not n any way retali- 
ate against those business men who 
had locked out th<: members of the 
union; and that w> would agree not 
to participate locally in any way with 
any labor trouble that might arise 
during the life of tie contract. 

When the report of the committee 
was made, the scal:s dropped off the 
eyes of every honest member who 
heard it and they were at once made 
acquainted with the falsity of the pro- 
fessions of friendship on the part of 
the master; and, as one man, they de- 
clared that the prin:iples of organized 
labor as exemplified by the Industrial 
Workers of the World and the West- 
ern Federation of Miners in their dec- 
larations of principles— an injury to 
one is an injury to all— would not 
be violated. The missteps and mis- 
takes of the past were accordingly 
remedied; and to-diy we again stand 
united in the face of the enemy and 
will stand that wa) until our fight is 
won. 

The enemy is cc rrespondingly dis- 
concerted. Just when his plans 
seemed to be an accomplished fact 
the class spirit o the workers of 
GnMtield was aroused and the 
<chetnrs of weeks and months were 
set at naught. In their desperation 
i hey issuer' another ultimatum this 
morning, that no firm not a member 
of the Citizens' Alliance would re- 
ceive any supplies after to-night. 
Needless to say, th s is a bluff and the 
last one they will attempt to run. 
The near future will see -our efforts 
for working class unity crowned with 
-access. 

For the present all workers should 
May away from Nevada and pay no 
attention to any reports in the daily 
press saying the trouble is settled. 
As soon as any settlement is made 
official notice will be sent to all labor 
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It was Nature's gala day. It was 
a day for mankind to rejoice in greet- , 
ing the awakening and rejuvenation 
of Nature. Not now. To most of 
mankind Nature is now unknown ex- 
cept as a brutal and merciless tyrant, 
demanding many things, imposing in- 
numerable commands, and inflicting 
terrible punishments upon those who > 
are unable to serve her faithfully. 

For the great toiling masses Nature 
has long since ceased to be a kind and 
loving mother who bestows upon her i 
children all the good things in su- 
perabundance to make them happy. 
For the great working class the 
charming and beautiful Nature has 
long since been turned into an evil 
spirit, bringing them nothing but suf- 
ferings, endless sufferings, terminat- , 
ing only with the sad life itself. 

And all that is because between the 
working people and charming and 
generous Nature stands a fierce mon- 
ster which is appropriating for itself 
all that the good mother is lavishing 
upon her beloved children. In order 
that we may enjoy the blessings flow- 
ing from Nature's eternal fountain of 
joy and happiness, wc must destroy 
the beast — the capitalistic beast of 
prey- 
Fortunately that time is drawing 
ever nearer! 

A struggle for life and death is now : 
being waged between the toiling hu- | 
manity and that monster — a struggle ' 
for the everlasting happiness of the ; 
human race. ! 

We are still unable to celebrate the ; 
first day of May as Nature's festival, , 
but we celebrate it as the festival of i 
the struggle to emancipate both Na- | 
ture and ourselves. I 

* * • 

The First of May is tr e holiday , 
of the revolutionary proletariat. 

The first International Socialist j 
Congress, held in Paris in the year j 
1889, designates the first day of May ! 
as a universal Labor Day, primarily i 
as an expression of the movement for j 
an eight hour working day. May ; 
Day has far outgrown its originally ( 
narrow limits. The May Day of to- 
day gives expression to the battle J 
carried on by irresistible forces | 
within society for its complete recon- I 
struction. 1 

The Socialists have realized that the t 
eight hour demand is not a Socialist 
demand, and will not free the work- j 
ing class from the thraldom of cap- | 
italism. The real and all-embracing 
problem before us is not, Shall the ! 
workingmen toil in the factory an | 
hour more or an hour less every day; 
but, Shall the working class continue 
to be oppressed under wage slavery, 
or shall this slavery be abolished? , 
The struggle for the final and com- 
plete emancipation of the working 
class includes the shortening of the i 
working time, improvement of condi- 
tions generally, while capitalism still 
prevail*, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. 

No shortening of the working day, 
however heroic, will save the work- 
ing class from the unemployment and 
other sufferings due to the amazing 
technical development, controlled by 
the capitalist class. Labor's control 
of industries — not in the "closed 
shop" sense, but in the real proprie- 
tary sense — is the only panacea. 

• • • 

Some years ago the labor unions 



It is the Burning Question 

In a long editorial on the changing 
lines of Socialist tactics, occasioned I 
by the visit of Daniel De Leon to 
the Pacific Coast, the Socialist party . 
paper, "Common Sense," hat the fol- j 
lowing: i 

"On the one hand, some Socialists 
say that so perfect and beautiful in 
theory, this position is Utopian, vis- 
ionary, impractical, because impossi- 
ble of accomplishment The correct 
method being to U*e advantage of 
the step-at-a-time development of 
capitalist industrial evolution, aided 
by corresponding advances in the 
function of government wrested from 
the capitalist class government by a 
steadily-advancing political party of 
the proletariat, with its aim ever the 
complete overthrow of the capitalist 
political government and the read- 
justing of the industrial ownership 
and management of the industries, 
rather than their re-organization, un- 
til the fabric of the industrial repub- 
lic is completed. 

"On the other hand, it is claimed 
by the Industrial Unionists that in 
the first place a political victory, 
completely revolutionary, is impossi- 
ble without the organized physical 
force of an equally revolutionary 
economic organization to back k up; 
that otherwise industrial chaos en- 
sues, instead of the industrial organi- 
zation, which from its nature would, 
be capable of becoming and would be- 
come the Socialist government, an 
industrial government by and of the 
workers in the Industries. 



of this country demanded a Labor 
holiday. The capitalist governments 
in some states granted that demand 
by designating the first Monday in 
September as "Labor Day." It was 
not long before that day completely 
lost its class character. The very fact 
that "Labor Day" was legally, for- 
mally and officially established by the 
capitalist class itself, through its or- 
ganized government, took the 
"starch" out of it: destroyed its class 
spirit. 

"Labor" Day is a legal holiday, not 
a class holiday; and as a legal holiday 
it is carefully observed by the capital- 
ists, whereas the workingmen axe 
quite frequently forced to stay in the 
factories and work the same as on any 
other day. "Labor" Day has degen- 
erated into a holiday for shirkers in- 
stead of for workers. 

No such thing can happen with the 
First of May. 

The First of May has not been dis- 
graced, contaminated and blasphemed 
by capital's official sanction and ap- 
proval, as was Labor Day. The capi- 
talist class can never be a friend of 
May Day; it will ever be its enemy. 

On Labor Day we always see mem- 
bers and defenders of the capitalist 
class join hands with the labor lead- 
ers, and address the workingmen 
from the platforms of the pure and 
simple trade unions. The defender 
of capitalism can do that with a per- 
fectly clear conscience. He may con- 
scientiously support the demand for 
an eight hour day; he may consistent- 
ly endorse the principles of "a fair 
day's wages for a fair day's labor"— 
which has absolutely no meaning; he 
may, to his own advantage, endorse 
the policy of the "closed shop." Each 
one of these things separately, and 
all of them collectively, might, at 
worst, cause some unavoidable incon- 
venience to the capitalist class, but 
are in no way a menace to the exist- 
ence of capitalism. On the contrary, 
they help to strengthen and perpetu- 
ate the system of capitalist exploita- 
tion. The strong craft union makes 
those things the final aim of the 
workingmen, and allows no opposi- 
tion to capitalism as such. 

Industrial Unionism should realize 
the full importance of the First of 
May, and celebate it in such a way as 
would demonstrate and manifest its 
full meaning to the world. 

Labor Day means: Perpetuation of 
Capitalism. 

May Day means: Abolition of 
Capitalism. 

Labor Day means: Workingmen 
of all countries divide; each one for 
himself, and let the devil take every- 
body but ME. 

May Day means: Workingmen of 
all countries unite; we have one com- 
mon enemy who is united, and divis- 
ion on our part is fatal to us. 

Labor Day symbolizes the present 
enslavement of the working class. 

May Day symbolizes the approach- 
ing liberation of the working class. 

l abor Day is the festival of the 
dark past. 

May Day is the* festival of the glori- 
ous future. 

The First of May heralds the ad- 
vent of Freedom— the release of all 
mankind from bondage. 

Ours is the future! Ours is May 
Day! 

JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG. 



•'Undoubtedly the party's attitude in 
the matter of its endorsement of or 
neutrality towards, economically or- 
ganized labor, on craft or class lines, 
will be one of the principal conten- 
tions at the next national convention 
of the Socialist party. It is a burn- 
ing question, and one that will have 
to be settled right if the Socialist 
movement in America is to continue 
to progress." 



Skowhe jan Victory Complete 

We are able this week to announce 
a complete victory for Industrial 
Unionism in the struggle against the 
Marston Mills Company of Skow- 
hegan, Maine. A setlement has been 
effected and the strikers have won 
every point demanded by them. Fel- 
low-worker W. G. Hapgood writes: 
"The cause of the strike was the dis- 
charge of 42 members of the I. W. W. 
local without cause. It was clearly 
an attempt to break up the organiza- 
tion. In the settlement we get (1) a 
reinstatement of all who were dis- 
charged, without discrimination; (2) 
abolition of the fining system in both 
the finishing and weaving' room; (3) 
a day's pay for all poor work instead 
of piece work; (4) a shop committee 
elected by the local to meet the com- 
pany every two weeks to settle all 
grievances that may arise." The lo- 
cal union will now have a large 
growth. Fellow-worker Wright goes 
to Massachusetts to organize weav- 
ers in that Stat*. 



Who Made My Shoes? 



By Bernard McCaffrey 



The answer to the above question [ 
will not only tell us what an Indus- 
trial Union is, but it will inform us j 
as to what portion of the labor which j 
enters into their composition is j 
drawn from the A. F. of L. and what ; 
is true in the making of shoes holds j 
good in the manufacture of any article j 
offered for sale. ! 

If we enter the world's markets — 
and, mind you, the world's market 
embraces every nook and corner | 
where things are bought and sold; if 
we enter this great market we will j 
see it stored to the ceiling with the j 
products of human hands, from hats ' 
to hairpins. The thing that strikes ; 
one with the force of a pile-driver is 
the fact that living labor, instead of I 
giving, receives its name from dead ; 
labor. One man is named after his 
hod, another from the bricks he lays, 
others from the switch they turn, 
freight they handle or mineral they 
mine; from this it is taken for granted 1 
that the labor which forms the article 
into the thing it is and from which j 
it receives its name, made the object j 
itself. 

Suppose I would ask you to intro- 
duce mc to the individual that made 
my shoes, you would soon learn that | 
the shoemaker was a complicated sort ; 
of a chisler comprising scores of ! 
men, women and children. Aye! 
more; you would discover that your 
task had just begun when you left 
the shoe factory's door and that it 
would end when every human being 
producing for the world's market had 
received my introduction. Let us go 
more into detail and trace the produc- 
tion of my pair of shoes and find out 
how many kinds of labor they con- 
tain. 

The first thing required in the mak- 
ing of shoes is the building of a suit- | 
able factory. A factory consists of 
stone, brick, wood, iron, etc.; these 
materials do not grow upon the vine 
nor, like the manna, do they fall from 
the sky. They must be delved from 
the earth and hewed from the forest. 
To get these materials into form, we 
must call into service the entire host 
of miners in the coal fields and iron 
regions, as well as the lead, zinc, cop- 
per, gold and silver mines; we must 
enlist the hosts of slaves who are 
getting five cents per ton for loading 
iron ore on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior to those being devoured in the 
furnaces of the U. S. Steel Trust. We 
must vitalize the men who make the 
steel girders, the tool and the ma- 
chine; the men who bake the coke are 
as essential to the success of the 
scheme as are those who bring the 
raw material to the surface. They 
who coin the gold and silver con- 
tribute as much to the completion of 
the enterprise as does any other 
branch of social labor. The lumber 
Jacks of Oregon, Washington and 
Michigan, who carve the timber into 
logs in conjunction with others who 
send the logs through the different 
processes from which they reappear 
as doors and window sashes or paper, 
all alike are contributing their share 
towards the good work. He who 
digs and hauls the sand is of as much 
importance to the lighting of the 
building as is the glass blower who 
forms the pane of glass. The brick- 
maker who transforms the clay into 
brick, the quarryman who blasts the 
rock, the workers that make the lime 
used to lay the stone, brick and plas- 
ter, one and all are part and parcel 
of the army of construction. 

We now have the material for the 
factory, but these materials at the 
places they beheld the light of day 
are useless unless we can get (hem 
on the plot of ground selected for the 
structure. To get the iaw material 
upon the ground we nust go to the 
agricultural laborer who raises the 
cow and the horse; to the packing- 
house boys who remove the pelt from 
I lie cow; to the tanners that make 
it into leather; to the harness m.iker 
who produces the harness, and the 
wagon maker that builds the wagon; 
the horcshoer that shoes the horses, 
and last but not least, we must go to 
the teamster who hitches up and 
drives the outfit. Yeal we must draft 
every human being who hauls or 
transports goods on the land or upon 
the water. These, backed by the vast 
millions supplying their food, clothes 
and shelter, etc., are required to de- 
liver the raw material to the place 
selected for the factory, and yet the 
building is not erected. To complete 
the job the labor of him who wields 
the "No 2" is as useful as is the labor 
of the architect who drew the plans 
of the factory at the start. Every 
form of labor in the building industry 
must be brought into action. This 
done, and our shoe factory Is com- 
pleted. 

Sheep do not shear themselves, 
neither do shoe factories make shoes. 
It requires human beings, developed 
into social things, called shoemakers, 
to do this work; but shoemakers are 
not the product of nature; they are 
made by society. In the process of 
taming out shoemakers the teaching 



factory is as necessary as is the cloth- 
ing and sausage miiis. Shoemaking 
is the art of transforming leather into 
shoes. Men must be taught this 
skill; they must be fed, clothed and 
sheltered while learning the trade; 
thus the labor power of the shoe- 
maker, like any other commodity, is 
a social product. 

We are now ready to make shoes, 
are we not? No; something else is 
required before we can start the mills 
to grinding. Shoes are not produced 
until they are handled by the clerk in 
the retail store over the counter to 
the consumer. Where consumption 
begins, production is finished. Shoes 
in the hands of the shoe manufacturer 
are of no use; I doubt if there is a 
single manufacturer of shoes who has 
ever been guilty of wearing a factory 
shoe. Shoe manufacturers make 
shoes for sale. To get these shoes to 
the market requires the services of 
millions of people in the wholesale, 
retail and advertising departments of 
this commodity-producing system. 
Once more I ask you, "Who made my 
shoes?" My shoes were made not by 
one shoemaker, nor one thousand 
shoemakers; my shoes contain a por- 
tion of the life of every man, woman 
and child that are daily being ground 
up piecemeal in the profit mills of 
capitalist society. The price of my 
shoes is the money name given to 
designate the quantity — not of con- 
crete labor called the shoemaking, but 
the labor of social man. If it were 
possible to discover the different 
amounts of the multiform kinds of 
labor that enters into a pair of shoes, 
we would be surprised at the small 
contribution H iven by the shoemaker. 
If my shoes could use their tongues 
to make known to us their origin, the 
wage system would stand condemned 
before the world as a slave-pen. 

My shoes may have been made by 
union shoemakers; the shoemakers 
may have been a union man, but the 
leather might have been tanned by 
non-union workers and the nails that 
pegs the soles may have come from 
the same source. All of these trades 
may have been organized, while the 
miners who mined the coal that fur- 
nished power to the factory or those 
who handled and transported the raw 
material to the factory or the finished 
product to the market, ' might be un- 
organized. We are told that there are 
more than twenty million wage-slaves 
in this country; we are also told that 
the A. F. of L. has two million of 
these in its clutches. Admitting that 
these statements are correct and that 
the A. "F. of L. is a labor union, we 
have ten men out of every one hun- 
dred organized in this nation. This 
means that my shoes contain only 10 
per cent of union labor — the rest, or 
90 per cent is non-union; therefore the 
union labor that enters into the com- 
position of any article on the market 
today can easily be covered by the 
scab label. There is no such a thing 
as a union-made piece of goods on 
the market, not even the labor-power 
of the slaves, which is developed 
upon grape nuts, postum and other 
scabbery material. 

In conclusion I desire to affirm that 
an organization based upon the fact 
that labor produces all wealth, conse- 
quently should receive all that it pro- 
duces, based upon the fact that no 
trade nor craft by itself produces any- 
thing; that every article in the world's 
market is made by social labor, and 
a thing to be a union piece of goods 
must bear the stamp of a union that 
embraces beneath its folds every 
wage slave of every industry in cap- 
italist society, an organization of this 
kind alone is an Industrial Union. The 
I. W. W. is destined to fulfill this 
historic mission. 



Subscribers, Take Notice 

We are unable to deliver the Bulle- 
tin to the following subscribers, who 
have either furnished the office with 
wrong address or have moved with- 
out notifying us: 

Geo. Robinson, Fork South Sal- 
mon, Cal. 

W. Bennington, 189 Chestnut St.. 
Cleveland. O. 

Peter Epsom, Cole, Wash. 

J. Caplan, 2404 Fourteenth St., 
Denver, Col. 

E. Shedrin, 210 Pacific St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

August Solmod, 2731 Wentworth 
St., Cleveland, O. 



May Day Demonstrations 

There will be a Labor Day demon- 
stration, Wednesday, May I. The 
parade will form at the ebb rooms, 
486 S. Halsted street, at 1 0. m., and 
March to Metropolitan Hall, Jefferson 
snd O'Brien streets, where speeches will 
be delivered by A. M. Simons, Wm. E. 
Trautmann, A. Lltman, Dr. Knopf- 
nagel and Dr. Marcus. 



M. P. HAOOERTY 



3IO BUSH TEMPLE 
OHIOAQO, ILL. 



Los Angeles Movement 

Los Angeles, April 11.— A few words 
from this corner of the country wall 
be of interest to the many wage 
slave readers of the Bulletin. The 
most interesting development is the 
advent to our ranks of the many 
orange pickers. It appears that agita- 
tion among these workers results in 
immediate returns in membership. 

Local No. 12, the mixed local of 
Los Angeles, is now hovering around 
the two hundred mark, with good 
prospects of still advancing. In fact 
there exists to a certain extent, a 
similar scab herding condition, the 
same as in Portland, up until the time 
of the advent of the I. W. W. in 
that field. The same A. F. of L, 
chloroformed state exists here among 
the Gomperites as prevails in other 
places, and leaves an opportunity for 
a true union organiaztion to be built 

Down at San Pedro, where the or- 
oganiztion is composed of practically 
all water-front workers, a good solid 
growth has been started and it is only 
a question of time until the I. W. W. 
will be all there is to it. AH the 
workers realize that the Industrial 
form of organization is the proper 
kind of a union, but some of them of 
course are still wedded to their jobs. 
The center of all this southwest coun- 
try and the congregating place for all 
the floating element is Los Angeles. 
It is at this place that an extra large' 
headquarters must be maintained — 
similar to the plan adopted at Port- 
land, and which has proven so bene- 
ficial to the working class. The 
proper headquarters, situated in the 
right part of the city, with its free 
reading room, serves as a working- 
man's club to draw them together. 
Once drawn together the hard part of 
the battle is accomplished. Three 
lectures can be easily delivered a 
week and literature sold and distrib- 
uted free twenty-four hours out of 
each day. The story is soon told 
when the right kind of a systematic 
educational campaign is kept up. 

The workers are ready for organiza- 
tion on the revolutionary lines, and it 
is only necessary from now on to 
raise funds, get more organizers in 
the field and as a result line up more 
wage slaves. 

J. H. WALSH, 
Gen. Org 



Quick Response 

The following letter has been for- 
warded to Goldfield by Local 85 of 
Chicago: 

Chicago, 111., April 16, "07. 
"Fellow Worker Copeland: In re- 
sponse to the appeal of the Industrial 
Union Bulletin, Local 85, I. W. W., 
at its regular meeting Monday even- 
ing, April 15, voted the sum of eight 
dollars ($8.00) towards the defense 
fund for Fellow Workers Preston and 
Smith. The same is herewith en- 
closed. 

"We realize that the capitalists in 
their desperate efforts to keep them- 
selves firmly entrenched upon the 
backs of the workers see in the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World the 
greatest menace towards their main- 
taining this position and will resort 
to any means to disrupt the organiza- 
tion. Failing in this, they, as in the 
Haywood-Pettibone-Moyer affair and 
in your own instance in Goldfield, 
will go after individuals who have 
been shoved in to the front of the 
movement by their advanced stand 
and the work they do for the organi- 
zation. We would, indeed, be derelict 
to our duty as Revolutionists did we 
not promptly respond and by all 
means at our command try to undo 
their work. 

"Recognizing that an injury to one 
is an injury to all and that what the 
capitalists may be able to do to the 
organization in Goldfield they can 
also do in Chicago, we join hands with 
you and pledge you our moral and 
financial aid. 

"On behalf of Local 85, we are, 

"Yours, for Industrial Unionism, 
"F. W. KNOCHE. 
"W. F. LOQUIST. 
"P. F. LAWSON," 

"Committee." 



From Canadian Local 

The following resolution was 
adopted by Local No. 554, I. W. W.. 
located at Hamilton, Ontario, and 
ordered forwarded to the official or- 
gan for publication: 

'^Resolved: That only literature 
that stands uncompromisingly for 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
be handled or circulated at meetings 
of this local, and that it be considered 
an act of treason to the organization 
for a member to circulate or assist to 
circulate, at any of our meetings, lit- 
erature (or so called labor papers) 
that is opposed to the Industrial 
Workers of the World, Ks principles' 
R. E. BURUS, See. 
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paying subscribers when the eighth 
edition went to press. We conducted 
two of the fiercest strikes in the his- 
tory of labor in this country, Involv- 
ing thousands of workers, and won 
them both. All this and much more 
that cannot be reviewed in this issue, 
since the convention of last Septem- 
ber. And while we have been moving 
from the chaotic state in which the 
reactionary faction left ns after the 
convention, steadily gaining ground, 
until we have more local unions and 
a larger actual membership than 
seven months ago, the camp of the 
disrupters has b^en broken up and all 
constructive activities suspended. 



THE SITUATION TODAY 

When the convention of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World met, Sep- 
tember 17, 1906, there had been issued 
by General Headquarters to local 
unions 394 charters. Of these 122 
were held by organizations that had 
no representation in the convention 
and were practically non-existent. De- 
ducting these from the total, and also 
counting out the number of locals 
that were not represented in the con- 
vention, but were in good standing, 
the actual membership of directly 
chartered local unions having repre- 
sentation in the convention did not ex- 
ceed 12,000. The membership of the 
unrepresented locals in good standing 
amounted to about 10,000. The entire 
number of locals, with and without 
representation in the convention, on 
the 17th of September was 272. The to- 
tal membership of these locals directly 
chartered from the general headquar- 
ters was about 22,000. In the above, 
it must be remembered, the Western 
Federation of Miners does not figure 
at all. The facts here dealt with elim- 
inate entirely all local unions of that 
department. Our purpose is to show 
that, contrary to the belief which 
many have held, a belief based on mis- 
information and false reports, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World does 
not depend for its existence upon any 
one section of the country nor yet 
upon any single body of men in any 
department of industry. It has fre- 
quently been said that the "W. F. of 
M. is the I. W. W.," and without the 
former the "I. W. W. is nothing." 
How entirely misleading this is we 
shall be able to show. The cry orig- 
inated with those who, on the one 
hand, never comprehended the Indus- 
trial Union movement, and on the 
other those who, understanding it, 
never sincerely desired its success. It 
was intended to descredit a bona fide 
revolutionary labor organization and 
impede its progress. Hut there was 
inherent in the organization certain 
potential possibilities of which fakers 
and reactionists alike were ignorant. 
There was a clear conception and a 
steady purpose. Those who held it 
were moved neither by individual de- 
fection nor personal abuse. The 
'knockers' " first set-back came when 
thev began to ask "How do they 
manage to keep up?"— meaning the 
Industrial Workers of the World with 
general headquarters in Bush Tem- 
ple. It was easy. Terrific and un- 
scrupulous as was the opposition, we 
"managed to keep up" because thou- 
sands of Industrial Unionists were 
not led astray by the clap-trap of the 
reactionists and Socialist political pa- 
pers that were in such unseemly 
haste to help their crusade of slan- 
der and abuse, regardless of the truth 
and in defiance of facts. We "man- 
aged to keep up*' for the reason that 
we had an organization, not of the I 
"habitues of fly-joints and dough nut ] 
factories." as the editor of the Miners 
Magazine recklessly said, but of class- 
cunscious, revolutionary Industrial 
Unionists, able to distinguish between ! 
their own conceptions and the cun- | 
ning of adventurers in the labor move- 
tncnt. 

This much is certain: WE MAN- I 
AGED TO KEEP UP. And now, | 
having kept up, it is slowly penctrat- | 
ing the gray matter of our detractors 
that we have WON OUT. Yes, much 
as they hate to admit it, some of \ 
those who were foremost as cham- ! 
pions of the rump faction, are now ( 
making confidential admissions that i 
wc are the I. W. W , that the Sher- 
man-McCabcitcs arc DOWN AND 
OUT, and that all they did was to 
grease the slide and facilitate the 
descent into a well-deserved oblivion. 

What wc shall do when the opposi- 
tion of alleged champions of work- 
ing class interests vanishes altogether 
we are not at the moment able to 
say Hut we feel it incumbent upon 
us. for the benefit of those who have 
had honest doubts as to the merits 
and demerits of the affair, to show 
that we arc indeed the Industrial 
Workers of the World, that the "op- 
position" has failed ignominously. At 
the close of business on April 20 the 
hooks at general headquarters showed 
that we had 289 locals in good stand- 
ing and paying per capita to this of- 
fice. That is to say, we had at that 
time seventeen more locals than the 
books showed in good standing on 
September 17, 1906. In nearly all the 
old local unions there has been an 
increase in membership during the 
winter, and against the 22,000 mem- 
bers of last September we now have 
close upon 30,000. The organizations 
are flourishing in thirty-three states; 
they resch from Alsska to Mexico 
and from the rock-bound coast of 
Maine to the Golden Gate. Now 
make your own comparisons. Sev- 
enteen more local unions than in Sep- 
tember and from 8,000 to 10,000 more 
members, in spite, mark you, of 
crusade of slander the stench of 
which is still an offence, the memory 
of which will linger long to rebake 
those who thought to help the Social- 
ist movement by antagonizing the I. 
W. W. and flirting with the A. F. 
of L. 

In addition we have established a 
weekly paper which had nearly 2,000 



STRIKE EXTRAORDINARY 

Last week wc printed in The Bulletin 
a financial report sent in bv the commit- 
tee in cliarge of the strike of mill work- 
ers nt Portland, Oregon. In this paper 
will be found a lengthy comment on 
the strike from Executive Board Mem- 
ber Meslewood. who was on the ground 
from the inception to the close of that 
struggle. This Portland strike brought 
into bold relief the aggressive character 
of the workers when organized in a way 
enabling them to resist the aggressions 
of tbe employing class and filled with 
the spirit of class solidarity. It was 
extraordinary in that it was conducted 
without violence and that the poorest 
paid wage-earners of a city of 200,000. 
population, tbe proletariat of Portland, 
were able to so completely tie up its 
industries as to demonstrate to the cap- 
italist employers the power thev are able 
to wield on the economic field. No 
strike ever inaugurated was more effect- 
ively conducted, and no better results 
ever accrued to the men engaged in a 
struggle Revolutionary unionists were 
made daily, almost hourly: not a dav 
passed without great educational meet- 
inffs being held. The capitalist news- 
paper, as a rule, pursued the usual meth- 
ods of misrepresenting both the I. W. 
\V. and its representatives, but in one 
notable instance the order went forth 
to "Find out what sort of organiza- 
tion it is that can in this wav paralvze 
the industries of this community." and 
the result was the "Story of a New 
Labor Union," which appeared in The 
Bulletin two weeks ago. by John Ken- 
neth Turner, and is reprinted by re- 
quest in this issue. 

When the strike ended, the great 
matority of the men having found other 
employment and leaving the mill own- 
ers unable to operate their plants, a sum 
of money exceeding $500 was sent \p 
this general office to be used in the work 
of organizing. That is an outcome so 
unusual as to justify the struggle at 
Portland being known as the "strike 
extraordinary." It was a demonstra- 
tion in advance of what the working 
class, properlv organized, is hound ao ac- 
complish in the future — the overthrow 
of capitalist industry. 



BE ON YOUR GUARD 

In our issue of April 6 we warned 
Industrial Unionists of Portland, 
Oregon, and the Pacific Coast against 
the seductive advances of newspaper 
publishers who, on account of the 
growth of the I. W. W., were en- 
deavoring to reap a harvest where 
they had not sown and establish 
themselves in the favor of this organ- 
ization. Our success at Portland, our 
success in the struggle to maintain 
the 1. W. W. against the intrigues of 
reactionists, has centered upon us the 
opposition and hatred alike of capi- 
talists and fakirs who serve capitalist 
interests. Industrial Unionists, par- 
ticularly in the West, are forewarned 
against any possible entanglements 
with those who, unconnected with 
the organization, come to them with 
proffers of aid or friendship of any 
kind. Our organizers in the West 
have been instructed to be on their 
guard for traps set to ensnare them 
and involve the organization. All 
members of the I. W. W., acting in 
behalf of the best interests of this 
organization, will also safeguard its 
interests and their own by adhering 
strictly to the program and constitu- 
tion and resist all efforts to involve 
t hem in alliances or intrigues that 
may prove destructive and even as- 
sist our enemies in taking the life of 
W in. D. Haywood. 

In this connection read the "Warn- 
ing" from the Appeal to Reason, also 
printed in our issue for April 6th. 



UNEXAMPLED MENDACITY 

For some weeks past a good share of j 
the weekly bulletin of the Socialist ! 
party has been devoted to an acri- j 
monious discussion of a report written 
by Morris Hillquit. a lawyer of New j 
York, to the International Congress cf 
last year This year another scrap i« ! 
<>n over the report. also written by Law- ! 
ycr Hillquit. to the International Con- 1 
er.-ss. which meets' at Stuttgart next | 
\ugrst We pr.-dict tint this later re- < 
nort nil! arouse unusual interest among | 
Industrial Unionist*. We suspect that j 
•t will show the crusade of calumny 
1 d outright lvinc to have been carried 
in tbe limit against this organization. 

We are not in a position now to give 
particulars, hit have learned enough to 1 
assure readers of The Bulletin that the i 
rcp..rt (which has received the "O. K " 
>f tbe national executive committee of 
the Socialist party) will be the pro- 
curing cause of a big sensation in the 
International Congress and prove a 
boomerang to its originators. Wc are : 
"ot in the least worried, however: the 
Industrial Workers of the World will 
report for itself through its own dele- 
cafes to the International Congress j 
That report will prove Mr Hillquit a ' 
pettifopcer .and slanderer, who. while ' 
his "services" to the Socialist partv mav ■ 
win applause from the officialdom of j 
lhat organization, has been guiltv of an 1 
1c of mendacity unequalled in the j 



MAY DAY-LABOR DAY 

May Dayl It is the passing of old 
W inter and the coming of (lowers. 
It is the return of the winged and 
leathered choir, and the birth of new 
life. All natare is breaking the fet- 
ters that have bound the drowsy 
earth and the bloom of a new liberty 
is everywhere. 

♦ • * 

But what of man? For him are the 
tetters broken? Is there new life and 
liberty for him? Does he blossom 
into a larger freedom and has the 
Industrial Winter passed for him? 
Do the potent forces within him 
burst their bonds or does he remain 
imprisoned in the sepulchre of capi- 
talism through summer days? When 
shall he arise in a new-born freedom? 
And when shall he sing the anthem of 
the Free? , , , 

When he shall learn to end his 
slavish toil for another's good; when 
he shall resolve to fling off the bands 
that bind him; when he shall WILL 
to have and to hold, as a conscious 
creator, the unconscious elements 
and things which his skill and sacri- 
fice have created. 

Then shall he, the worker, a new- 
born freedom find. 

• • • 

May Day is Labor Day! Not 
through a legal concession from the 
masters, but by the aspirations of the 
slaves It is a promise, not a po- 
litical pitfall. It is not a holiday ac- 
cording to law, but a prophecy ac- 
cording to and of the Revolution. It 
is symbolic of the spring-time of 
working class emancipation. 

* • ♦ 

It was written by someone long 
ago: "Labor is the protest of the 
weak against the strong " Rut Labor 
is learning that protests are unavail- 
ing: that it must organize powerfully 
and work intelligently to take pos- 
session of the things that are essen- 
tia! to the larger life and the great 
Freedom which the future holds for 
those who WILL to be FREE. 



The Great Portland Strike 



By P. W. Meslewood 
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BORAH TO THE BAR 

A suit was tiled by the government 
at Boise, Idaho, April 19. in the 
United States Court against the Bar- 
ber Lumber Company, to set aside 
215 patents involving 40,000 acres of 
timber land worth over $1,000,000. 
Fraud is alleged in securing title to 
the land. 

ormer Governor .Steunenberg, 
killed by someone unknown, was the 
general agent for the Barber Lumber 

Co. 

Win. E. Borah, recently elected U. 
S. senator as a republican from Idaho, 
was the counsel for Steunenberg; he 
is also special counsel engaged by the 
State to prosecute Haywood, whose 
trial is set for May 9. 

Borah has been indicted on the 
charge of being implicated in the land 
frauds. 

The republican faction in Idaho of 
which Borah and Gooding are both 
members, is the one which President 
Roosevelt helped out last year by 
sending Secretary Taft to participate 
in the campaign. 

The suit against the Barber Lum- 
ber Company is connected with the 
reports that indictments had been 
found against prominent republicans 
in Idaho charged with the land frauds. 

President Roosevelt, who de- 
nounced Debs, Moyer and Haywood 
as "undesirable citizens." has been 
appealed to in behalf of Borah. 

Call Wm. E. Bprah to the bar. 



HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

The general headquarters is in 
communication with an organization 
of six or seven thousand colliers who 
are seeking a way out of the meshes 
and shams of craft unionism and look- 
ing to the Industrial Workers of the 
World, with whose mission they are 
already familiar through our litera- 
ture. Thousands of miles of ocean 
separate them from us geographically, 
but they arc one with us in spirit and 
a complete realization of the futility 
of antiquated methods of warfare in 
the class struggle. The first call 
came in the form of a big demand for 
literature on the I. W. W. and this is 
to be followed up with practical work 
that will result in raising the banner 
of Industrial Unionism in the i;:nd 
beyond the sea. and forging another 
link in the chain of universal work- 
ing class solidarity. 



After one of the greatest struggles 
between capital and labor, involving 
the owners of the largest saw mills 
in the world on the one side, and the 
combined strength of the workers of 
these places on the other side. Many 
victories are credited up to the side 
of the workers, and the strike is de- 
clared off. 

Better conditions have been secured 
for the workers in the shape of ad- 
vanced wages, and the first great 
skirmish against the masters on the 
Pacific Coast has taken place. For 
forty long days these captains of in- 
dustry trembled in their boots; while 
their mills were entirely closed down, 
and they had to stand on their own 
property and hear the revolutionary 
speeches from the organizers; while 
hundreds of strikers cheered the 
speakers to the echo when they were 
exhorted to prepare themselves for 
the final fray when they (the work- 
ers) would come into possession of 
the mills and operate them for the 
common good of all. 

Of all the strikes in the history of 
America never has there been such a 
spontaneous uprising of the toilers 
against corporate greed as in this 
one. 

Months of work by local organizers 
and agitators was immediately seen 
to good advantage, when 3,000 men 
walked away from their work and 
joined the Industrial Workers of the 
World. Their membership had been 
sought by the American Federation 
of Labor, but the workers turned a 
deaf ear to their entreaties; they had 
bit at that bait before and had gotten 
enough. Nothing but revolutionary 
industrial unionism would satisfy 
them. The mill owners had helped to 
make revolutionists out of them by 
declaring that these men would be 
back seeking their jobs again in two 
weeks, that nature would take its 
course— they would be starved out. 

We decided that the starving out 
process would not take place, and 
immediately started an employment 
office and work was secured for all 
men who desired it at better pay 
than they had formerly received from 
the mill owners The I. W. W. res- 
taurant was also a valuable aid to our 
work, as hundreds of men were fed 
free gratis who were required to do 
picket duty at the mills. 

The West Coast locals of the I. W. 
W and locals of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners were appealed to for 
funds to carry on the strike with, and 
in quick time there was over $1,400 
on hand. The big bulk of it came 
from locals of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

The many letters received from the 
W. F of M locals with their encour- 
aging words and exhortations "to 
fight to the bitter end." showed to 
the men on strike that they were not 
being forgotten by the rugged toilers 
of the mountains, even if they had 
been classed as the "coffee and dough- 
nut brigade" by men whose salaries 
will enable them to dine on good por- 
terhouse steaks 

The strike has been fought to the 
bitter end Every one of our men 
are again at work and the mills are 
still idle one shift and the owners 
cannot secure men to operate their 
plants At the present time it is not 
worrying the brains of the members 
of the Industrial Workers of the 
World whether they ever start. 

The mill owners are offering big 
wages compared with what they were 
paving before the strike started, but 
the T W W men refuse to any 
longer work for men who had in- 



sulted them by saying that these fel- 
lows would get hungry and come 
begging for their jobs again. 

The common, everyday, ignorant 
worker who does not know his class 
interests as yet and the American 
Federation of Labor scab (known by 
our members as the union scab) is 
reaping the harvest of increased 
wages secured for them by the I. W. 
W. men going on strike. 

One of the greatest victories in 
connection with this great working 
class protest is the victory over the 
A. F. of L. labor fakers. The strike 
had no sooner been declared than the 
high muck-a-muck of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor came out of his hole 
and gave us battle on the ground that 
we were antagonistic to the princi- 
ples (?) of the American Federation 
of Labor and must be put to flight 
His sentiments were reflected by 
many of the members of the A F. of 
L. taking the places of the I. W. W. 
engineers and firemen The result is 
t,bat the A. F. of L. is today looked 
upon by our members as being a 
scab organization, and a valuable ad- 
dition to the mill owners and the cap- 
italist class in general. 

Every scheme known to capitalists 
and labor fakers was used to break 
up this militant organization. Labor 
' letters written by James Kirwin to 
| some A. F. of L. labor fakers in San i 
| Francisco, saying that the W. F. of | 
M. did not recognize W. E. Traut- j 
' mann as secretary ot the 1. W. W , I 
I were used to throw consternation j 
I into our ranks; but there was noth- 
'i ing doing; wc stood shoulder to shoul- 
j der as a solid phalanx and gave battle ' 
i to our common enemy, the capitalist j 
class. Every labor faker in the coun- , 
try was challenged to meet the I. W. j 
! W. men in debate. Thev were chal- 
| lenged frorr the soap box and from 
the platform of the largest halls in 
the city. Although they can find 
; some pretext for scabbing on our 
members, yet they are too cowardly 
to meet us in public debate. These 
frauds have been challenged from 
Portland. Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
to discuss this burning question of 
organizing the working class, but 
they fear to jeopardize their fat sal- 
aries and ill-gotten gains, and have 
so far failed to materialize before the | 
footlights. The mask of hypocrisy 
, has been dragged from their faces | 
! here in Portland They have been j 
| held up before the rank and file of I 
'< their organization as something lower | 
j than a Pinkerton detective, and by i 
I the manifestations of the workers | 
I here, one could only say that the ; 
; toilers are not going to have the I 
i "Gapon act" played on them by the I 
I Grams and Goldens of the American 
! Federation of Labor much longer. A 
, few more strikes and a few more 
: revolutionary speeches, a few more 
bull pens, and a few more kidnapings 
! and the banquet table of the Civic 
Federation will be cleared, and in 
1 stead of the sizzling wine and the 
steaming turkey dividing the space 
between labor fakers and labor skin- 
i ners. will be found the preamble of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and the final ultimatum notifying 
these parasites that live off the biood 
of the workers. "That this day all 
capitalist property will he converted j 
into the hands of the workers, coupled 
I with the request that they do some ' 
I useful work That there is a job 
I for them, and if they do not accept ' 
; it then nature will take its course." 

FRED W. HESLEWOOD. 
, Member Gen. Ex. Board I W. W. . 



Q. But the two commodities 
whose identity of quality is thus as- 
sumed do not play the same part It 
is only the value of the linen that is 
expressed? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. And how? 

A. "By its reference to the coat 
as its equivalent, as something that 
can be exchanged for it" 

Q. In this relation the coat is only 
the mode of existence of — what? 

A. "Of value, is value embodied, 
for only as such is it the same as the 
linen." 

Q. Does the linen's own value 
come to the front and receive inde- 
pendent expression? 

A. '•Yes." 

Q. Why independent expression 1 
A. "Because it is only as being 
value that it is comparable with the 
coat as a thing of equal value, or ex- 
changeable with the coat." 

[Note: "If we say that, as values, 
commodities are mere congelations of 
human labor, we reduce them by our 
analysis, it is true, to the abstraction 
—value; but we ascribe to this value 
no form apart from their bodily form. 
It is otherwise in the value relation 
of one commodity to another. Here, 
one stands forth in its character of 
value by reason of its relation to the 
other."] 

Q. By making the coat the equiva- 
lent of the linen what do we equate? 

A. "The labor embodied in the 
former to that in the latter." 

Q. Now, it is true, is it not, that 
the tailoring, which makes the coat, 
is concrete labor of a different sort 
from the weaving, which makes the 
linen? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. But the act of equating it to 
the weaving reduces the tailoring to 
-what? 

A. "To that which is really equal 
in the two kinds of labor, to their 
common character of human labor." 

Note: In this roundabout way, 
then, the fact is expressed that weav- 
ing, also, in so far as it weaves value, 
has nothing to distnguish it from 
tailoring, and, consequently, is ab- 
stract human labor. 

Q. What is it that alone brings 
into relief the specific character of 
value creating labor? 

A. "It is the expression of equiva- 
lence between different sorts of com- 
modities." 

Q. And how does it do this? 

A. "By actually reducing the dif 
ferent varieties of labor embodied in 
the different kinds of commodities to 
their common quality of human labor 
in the abstract." 

(To be continued.) 
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Q But, in that case, what must we 
do in order to express thr value of 
the coat? ' 

A. "Wc must revche the equation 
so as to express it relatively." 

Q. So soon at we do that, what 
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A revolution in politics is only a 
change in the fundamental forms of 
government and is seldom accom- 
plished without violence. A revolu- 
tion in industry is the only change 
that insures freedom to the working 
class; it may be accomplished 
through organization, without vio- 
lence. 



The statement printed in the dying 
Industrial Worker" that the amal- 
gamation of all Industrial Unionists 
at Goldfield was "without authority 
front, the mining department," is not 
true The fact is that it was sanc- 
tioned by Acting President Mahoney. 
who thought thereby to cut off the 
support of Goldfield from the ma- 
jority in the last convention — that is 
from the I. W. W. But like many 
other schemes, it didn't work. 



In natural evolution, change and 
decay are the everlasting order. So 
in social evolution, systems and in- 
stitutions pass away; but the labor 
movement isn't going to the devil, 
even if some of its alleged and self- 
styled leaders are. 



The "labor leader" who says the 
interests of capitsl and labor are the 
same is capable of doing anything 
detrimental to labor; having the 
capitalist conception, capitalist meth- 
ods arc to him above reproach. 



It don't concern a workingman 
half so much to have some other fel- 
low in a political office to represent 
him, as it does to have possession of 
the factory and represent himself. 



The exploiters of labor are able to 
take care of themselves; by taking 
possession of the meant of produc- 
tion the workera would be able to do 
<he same thing. 



Lesson III Continued. 

i (Note: "The relative form and the 
I equivalent form arc two intimately 
j connected, mutually dependent, and 
| tii -;«. p. liable elements of the expres- 
sion of value; but at the same time 
! arc mutually exclusive, antagonistic 
i vxtrcnies; i. e., poles of the same ex- 
i pression. They are allotted respec- 
i lively to the two different commodi- 
I tics brought into relation by, that ex- 
i picssion ."] 

1 Q. Is it possible to express the 
j value of linen in linen 5 

A. -No." 

(J. Is not the equation 20 yards of 
| linen = 20 yards of linen an expres- 
sion of value ? 
! A. "No." 

Q. What does such an equation 
tell us? 

A. "It merely says that 20 yards 
of linen are nothing else than 20 
yards of linen, a definite quantity of 
the use-value linen." 

Q How, only, can the value of a 
commodity be expressed? 

A. "Only relatively; i. e., in some 
other commodity." 

Q. The relative form of the value 
of the linen presupposes, therefore, 
the presence of some other commod- 
ity—here the coat— under the form of 
an equivalent? 

A. "Yes." 

Q. Can the commodity that fig- 
ures as the equivalent at the same 
time assume the relative form? 

A. "No." 

Q. Is that second commodity the 
one whose value is expressed? 

A. "No." 

Q. What is its function? 
A. "Merely to serve as the mate- 
rial in which the value of the first 
commodity is expressed." 

Q. Does not the expression 20 
vards of linen ■■• 1 coat or 20 yards of 
linen are worth 1 coat, also imply the 
opposite relation: 1 coat — 20 yards 
of linen, or 1 coat it worth 20 yards 
of linen? 
A. "Yea." 



V "The linen becomes the equi\a- 
| lent instead of the coat." 
' Q A single commodity cannot, 
: therefore, siimiltancously as«ume, in 
: the same expression of value, buih 

forms; 
! A •No." 
i Q Why. 

I A "Because the very polarity ut 
, these forms nukes them mutually ex- 
' elusive." 

U Whether, then, a commodity 
assumes the telative form, or the op- 
posite equivalent form, depends en- 
tirely upon— what? 

A "Its accidental position in the 
expression of value- that is, upon 
whether it is the commodity whose 
1 value is being expressed or the com- 
j modity in which value is being cx- 
S pressed." 

2. "The Relative Form of Value " 
(a.) "The Nature and Import of 
this Form." 

[Note: "In order to discover how 
the elementary expression of the 
value of a commodity lies hidden in 
the value relation of two commodi- 
ties, we must, in the first place, con- 
sider the latter entirely apart from 
its quantitative aspect. The usual 
mode of procedure is generally the 
reverse, and in the value relation 
nothing is seen but the proportion 
between definite quantities of two 
different sorts of commodities that 
are considered equal to each other. 
It is apt to be forgotten that the 
magnitude of different things can be 
compared quantitatively only when 
those magnitudes are expressed in 
terms of the tame unit. It it only as 
expressions of such a unit that they 
are of the tame denomination, and 
therefore commensurable.") 

Q. Whether 20 yards of linen - 1 
coat or — 20 coats or = X coatt — 
that is, whether a given quantity of 
linen is worth few or many coats, 
every Such statement implies— what? 

A. "That the linen and coats, as 
magnitudes off value, are expressions 
of the same unit, tbinga of the same 
kind." 

Hon? Wl " t '* th * ***** oi tU 
A. "Linen s coat" 



J II. E— None of the Industrial 
Unionists of Goldfield, Nevada, be- 
lunged to the rump faction and the 
Shermanites never had any following 
there. That is the only reason why an 
attempt is made to discredit the spier, 
did demonstration of solidarity made 
by the Industrial Unionists of Goldfield. 
1 he reactionist clique has had abso- 
lutely no connection with the Goldficl.: 
fight. 

W. M. — There has been shown by the 
e pitalist class, ( ro m Maine to Oregon, 
a bitter hostility to the Industrial Work 
ers of the World. How do you c\ 
plain this? Can it be explained on anv 
other ground than that capitalists fear 
1 e fui:n of organization we stand for 5 
V'd that being true, what does the fact 
suggest to the working class? What 
does it suggest to you? Is it not dor 
that if the _ capitalist class sees in In 
dustri.il unionism a menace to its in- 
terests, then conversely, that class als,> 
sees advantage to working class inter 
ests in a triumphant Industrial Union- 



H G— Of all the local unions s.id 
to have been "expelled" from the I. \\ 
W. by the rump faction, there are onU 
Iwe or three th t are not pr.ying pe: 
capita tax to the Industrial Workers or 
the World general headquarter, at „n 
Hrsh 1 cmple r-urthemore. as to nearly 
ill of th tm . tin re has never been a 
I reak m their connection witfi the I. W 
!\,'tiT t ° C " i; " ; " e<,iatc, y aftcr the con 

i V E H— Th.: ma j n p urpoj€ D f thc 
Industrial Unionist is the overthrow of 
Jlu- existing sysrem of industry. 1 He 
VI. Is that the organization of which 
he is a member, the I. W. W.. is the 
chief means whereby that overthrow 
can be achieved. He further mayrtains 
that without such organization ,f the 
workers the revolution cannot be ac- 
complished in th.: interest of his class 



Who are the Scabs? 

In the recent strike of A. F. of I., 
carpenters and painters at Vancouver, 
B. C , the members of I. W. W Lo- 
cal No. 322 resolved that none of its 
members should remain at work In 
spite of the action of the local, one 
member, R. Murray by name, refused 
to quit and for this action he was 
expelled from the local This notice 
is published by order of the local 
union and signed by J. Hartnett, sec- 
retary. 

At Hamilton. Ohio, by way of con- 
trast, I. W. W. moulders on strike 
report that their places are being 
taken by A. F. of L. moulders, and 
filling up the shop with "union scabs " 

The I. W. W. is charged with being 
a scab organization. The reader can 
judge for himself. 



0«c« of ls The Ifldswtrial Union 
Bttlletla" - 310 lash Tvaaylc, Chi- 
cago, m. 
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Story of a New Labor Union 

John Kenneth Turner In Oregon Sunday Journal 

(Reprinted by lUqacat) 

Portland has just passed through her first strike conducted by the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, a new and strange form of unionism which is 
taking root in every section of the United States. Especially in the West. 
The suddenness of the strike and the completeness of the tie-up are thing! 
quite unprecedented in this jtart of the country. These conditions did not 
merely happen — they came as direct results of the peculiar form and phi- 
losophy of the movement which brought the strike into being. 

"If the street car men had been organized under our motto, together 
with all other A. F. of 1.. men, the street car strike would have lasted ten 
minutes" says Organizer Fred Heslewood. The boast is not an extravagant 
one. Wherever the Industrial Workers of the World are organized the) 
can paralyze industry at almost the snap of a finger. It is the way they 

WOfk USE EMPLOYERS' PLAN. 

"Well, you've tied us up. 1 didn"t think you could do it, but you did. 
You're clever; I'll give you credit for that. I didn't think any union could 
close this mill," one of the mill owners is reported as having said to Organ- 
izer Yarrow. 

'You yourself have taught us all we know," replied Yarrow. We or- 
ganize on the same plan as you do and we've got you." 

One peculiar feature about the great mill strike was that though more 
than 2,000 men were out for over three weeks, there was absolutely no vio- 
lence, no lawbreaking and no crying of "scab." Just one man was arrested, 
for trespassing, and he imagined that he was standing in a public street. 
Other strange features were the red ribbons, the daily speechmaking and the 
labor night and day shifts of organizers who received not a red cent for their 
services. • • -n. 

An old-line unionists may sometimes be starved into submission, lne 
only way to subdue the Industrial Worker is to deport him or put him in a 
b'jll pen. ... . 

The Industrial Workers of the World and the American federation of 
Labor are alike in just one particular: Each is a body of wage workers 
banded together for the purpose of bettering their material condition— in 
other words, of raising their standard of living. In all other features they 
are dissimilar. 

As to which form of organization is the better depends upon your point 
of view. If you are a business man, or if for any reason you consider that 
the business interests of the community are your interests, you should choose 
the American Federation of Labor. The Industrial Workers of the World 
have no respect for business interests. But if you are looking for a form or 
organization best calculated to paralyze a given industry in the briefest pos- 
sible time, you should choose the Industrial Workers of the World. 
ALWAYS LOOK UPWARD. 

I have said that the two rival labor bodies are alike in but one particular. 
But even in that particular they are not precisely alike. Many an A. F. of L. 
union is apparently content merely to maintain the standard of living of its 
members, while if for a single day the I. W. W. should suspend its activities 
looking toward raising the standard of living of its members its reason for 
existence would be gone. 

Indeed here lies the most important difference between the A. I. of L.-ite 
and the I. W. W.-ite. Before he demands a raise of pay the A. F. of L.-ite 
feels that he must justify his action by proving that the cost of living has 
gone up The I. W. W.-ite, on the other hand, would scorn the suggestion 
of an apology for his demand. When he serves notice on you that he wants 
more pay he tells you frankly that he is not asking for half what is justly 
due him and that he'll be around again soon to get the entire loaf— to turn 
you out and install himself as general manager and coupon clipper as well 
as continuing in his capacity as workman. 

REVOLUTIONARY UNION. 

The fact is. the Industrial Workers of the World is a revolutionary labor 
union The Industrial Worker is a revolutionist, and he is proud of it. That 
is to say, his main purpose is to effect a complete overthrow of piesent forms 
of society and to reconstruct affairs upon an entirely different basis. And 
his organization is the instrument whereby he proposes to bring about the 

Ch * n fhe American Federation of Labor, it may be said right here, is neither 
revolutionary in form nor in philosophy. W hile the preamble to its con 
stitution contains a few words vaguely suggesting that the ultimate object 
of the movement is to secure for the worker the full product of his toil, no- 
body ever sees or hears these sentiments in any other place and the fedcra- 
tionist who now and then gets possession of the official manual reads the 
radical passage wonderingly, and meditating on his past experiences, lays 
aside the book with the impression that the revolutionary sentiments sug- 
gested are not to be realized until the worker has parsed into the world 

be> ° nd ALL ON THE LEVEL. 

On the other hand, at the end of the Industrial Workers" mental vision 
there always shines bright and clear a beckoning ideal which he calls t h e 
Industrial Commonwealth. No man not both blind and deaf could belong to . 
the Industrial Workers of the World for 30 days without being made to , 
understand that the one raison d'etre of his organization is to capture abso- j 
lutely the machinery of industry and of government and- to turn out the 
present masters and make them workers like themselves. | 

• Live and let live." says the pure and simple trade unionist. lne inter- i 
ests of employers and employe are identical; let us get together and try to ( 
arrive at a better understanding. All we want is a fair day s pay for a fair j 

<la> Voke'one of these sentiments in a meeting of the Industrial Workers of j 
the World and you will be hooted. No Industrial Worker wants to let any 
capitalist live— as a capitalist. An organizer caught with Ins feet under the ■ 
same table with a capitalist would be branded as a traitor While, if you 
use the term "a fair day's pay." the Industrial Worker will ask you how much I 
is a fair dav's pav. and will attempt to prove to you that nothing i 
short of complete' ownership of the earth and the fullness thereof, 
-pure and simpler" proceeds upon the assumption that the capitalist system it 
the ultimate form of society. The Industrial Worker ,s a socialist, neither 
more nor less. SOCIALISTIC PLANS. 

Ucing a socialist, the Industrial Worker shapes every detail of his organ- 
ization with a view to attaining his ideal, the industrial commonwealth. He 
not onlv plans to whip the capitalist to the point of unconditional surrender 
but he "plans to use his organization to run the industries after the capitalist 
is whipped. Manifestly, his first thought is to organize the entire working 

C,3S The Industrial Workers organize by industries instead of by crafts. In- 
stead of putting the printers, the pressmen, the stcreotypers and other 
branches of newspaper labor each into a separate autonomous unron, the 
industrial workers organize all the workers of the entire plant into one 
union The giri stenographers therefore have the same protection, from a 
union standpoint, as the men who sit at the machine* in $\ w ™W*mK™m 
and perform the work that is little, if any. more skillful, but which under the 
craft pay five times as much per hour. 

WHY INDUSTRY METHOD. 

The purpose of organizing by industries instead of by crafts is twofold; 
First to organize the whole body of the workers; and, second, to present 
them' with united front to the employers. ... A ^ trtnt , 

More bitterly still does the revolutionary unionist denounce the doctrine 
of the identity of interests. A class war, an irrepressible conflict, which can 
end onlv when the capitalist is overthrown is what they teach. To them 
industrial peace under the present system is a misnomer for the worker is 
always being exploited. They want peace in Portland today, yes. 

But peace even on their own terms would be accepted only as a truce a 
temporary cessation of hostilities to be taken advantage of chiefly for the 
purpose of marshalling their forces for another onslaught. Gompers, Mitchell 
ind other leaders of pure and simpledom are harshly assailed for teaching 
the doctrine of harmony between capital and labor. 

THE WORKERS' PHILOSOPHY. 

A leading socialist writer has defined Socialism as three things— a phi- 
losophy, a political movement, and an ideal. It may be said that industrial 
unionism is three things-a philosophy, an economic movement and an ideal 
In the two cases the philosophy and the ideal are identically the same. The 
third feature, the means to attain the ideal, is the only point in which the 
two movements differ. Read the philosophy of the class struggle, the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history and the theory of surplus value as expounded 
by Karl Marx. Frederick Engels and all the other Socialists < of 
school who followed them, and you have the philosophy of the Industrial 

WOr Economic h power. Ihey argue, is a necessary precedent to political power. 
When they have the economic power completely to paralyse «na"Stry, they 
can demand what they will, government and all. Ballots and bullets will 
be alike, useless against them and their ideal of collective ownership, demo- 
cratic management and equal opportunity to enjoy the fruits of industrial 
progress will be fulfilled. . . . . 

The theory of industrial unionism is a product rather of changing condi 
tions than the creation of any special mind. 

Finally, be it said that the new members do not seem to take fright at 
the revolutionary philosophy handed out to them in huge raw chunks. 
Though they may have never heard of it before, they accept it as if it were 

m0t A r .m3e strike of the Industrial Workers of the World, with its glowing 
enthusiasm, its drills in working class tactics, and its hundreds of •peeches 
makes more rerolutionists than a whole season of agitation by the socialist 

P * rt When the Industrial workers strike no man may come near but he smells 
tSe powder. I firmly believe there is no human agency In America which 
caTriThalf the menice to existing society *s does this revolutionary labor 
onion, the Industrial Workers of the World. 



Will* J. Abbott in Chkajo Journal 

Washington, April 30.— The state of 
Idaho, with the aid of the Mormon 
church, retired from public life Senator 
Dubois. They elected in his place, the 
Mormons doing most of the work, one 
W. H. Borah. 

It is rather unfortunate for Idaho that 
its people should have dismissed a man 
against whom no word of calumny has 
ever been raised and elected a man who 
is now under indictment for complicity 
in timber land frauds. It is more impor- 
tant to the whole country that pleas are 
being made in behalf of Mr. Borah here 
in Washington to secure immunity from 
prosecution. 

Some months ago Mr. Borah was the 
attorney for what is known in the north- 
west as the Weyerhaeuser lumber trust. 
He has been the attorney for the Barber 
Lumber company, which is despoiling 
the forests of Idaho and monopolizing 
the lands that should belong to the pco- 

He was the personal attorney for Gov. 
Steunenberg. and of that unhappy man 
more hereafter. All I can say now is 
that the story of Steunenberg has not yet 
been told, and that when the president 
of the United States went out of his 
way to condemn in advance of a court 
decision the men charged with his assas- 
sination he did something that no man in 
public place should have done. 

W hat was shown to the grand iury 
resulted in the indictment of United 
States Senator Borah. It showed fur- 
thermore that the land frauds involved 
ex-Gov. Steunenberg. who posed as the 
director and manager of what was called 
'law and order." It so happens that I 
have some knowledge of what was law 
and order in Idaho at tiiat time. 

I went there at the time that Gov. 
Steunenberg and a certain attorney-gen- 
eral holding office under his direction 
had taken charge of all the mines in the 
Coeur d'Alcnc district. There had been 
a strike in this district. The men who 
were delving hundreds of feet under the 
surface of the earth had made up their 
minds that it was fairer for them to have 
better wages and better treatment. 

Under the regime of Gov. Steunen 
berg and Bartlctt Sinclair the whole 
force of the Idaho government was di- 
rected against them. Moreover, the force 
of the United States government was 
utilized to destroy them. Prison pens 
were built for them. I saw those pens. 
1 lived one night in one of them. They 
were guarded by United States troops. 
In brief, the troops of the United States 
were sent to protect the mine owners of 
the Coeur d'Alene against the demands 
of their employes. 

Mr. Roosevelt has said that Moyer 
and Havwood are undesirable citizens. 
Possibly that may be so. I can say from 
my own personal experience that the 
conditions against which they revolted 
wculd justify any revolt short of actual 
violence. 

And I can say, furthermore, from my 
own personal knowledge that when the 
<tate of Idaho elects to the United 
States senate a man involved not mere 
Iv in the notorious timber thefts of that 
state, hut who is also concerned in the 
•tttark on the working people of the 
•'li'iine region, it i e time for the na- 
tional administration to take cognisance 
of that fact. 



Among Russian Toilers 

Tinn.«l.M<ii for The Bull' tin fro 
IVUiflMiiK Ktch. by J. Mart. 

At the conference of the Moscow 
unions of workers in the textile indus- 
try delegates in their reports gave a 
very dark picture of the conditions pre- 
vailing in these trades. Working days 
arc almost everywhere eleven hours. 
Hie small gains in wages did not ma- 
terially improve their condition, as rent 
and cost of articles of first necessity 
went up also. Especially ruinous are 
i \ the sanitary conditions: the air is filled 
The j with poisonous gases, thick dust and 
the temperature is suffocating, etc. The 
work of the conference consisted chiefly 
in the formation and adoption of an 
economical platform. The demands 
were expressed in 12 paragraphs from 
which the most important arc: an 8- 
hour day; a weekly rest of not less 
than 42 hours; complete stoppage of 
overtime work, etc. As to the question 
of wages it was decided to demand 
wages instead of piece work. It also 
recommended to the unions to persist 
in their right of intervention when a 
vvorkingman is discharged, and that no 
wageworkers be hired but through the 
organization. 

V\ hercas, the premiums force wages 
down, and increase the dependence of 
the wageworkers on their employers, 
;md cause enmity and struggle between 
wage workers, the conference therefore 
recommends to fight for the abolition of 
all kinds of reward and premiums, and 
to raise the wages accordingly. 

Vilno (Russian Poland) April 5— A 
conference of hrewcry workers is go- 
ing to he held in Vilno in the near 
future, to form a Union of the South 
and North Brewery Workers, to offset 
the Brewery Syndicate that formed (o 
fight the workers. 

Odessa (South Russia), April 5 — 
By orders of the Chief Military Com- 
mander Kolhrace, 27 cossacks were put 
on trial for the following: In July, 
toon, in Usovka. Fkaterinoslaff province, 
strike broke out and cossacks were sum- 
moned there. The strikers went into 
communication with them. The cos- 
sacks, contrary to orders of their officers, 
continued their communication and 
promised not to shoot at the strikers. 
Then soldiers were ordered to the place 
of the strike, and the cossacks threat- 
ened to shoot at them if they touch the 
strikers. As a result, an investigation 
by the military authorities, and trial 
next May in Ekaterinoslove. 



Economic Organization and the Ballot 



By Robert Rives La Monte 



Every class struggle Is a political 
struirgle. •-KARU MARX and FBI ED- 
RICH KNOEL8, In the communist Mani- 
festo. 

"8av not that thn social movement ex- 
cluded' the political movement. There 
Is no political movement which la not ao- 
rtal at the same time."— KARL. MARX. 
In Mlserc dc la Philosophic. 

••The essential condition for the exist- 
ence and for the sway of the bourgeois 
.Hums Is the formation and ausmentatlon 
of capital; the condition for capital Is 
wage labor. Wage labor reals exclu- 
sively on competition between the labor- 
ers. The advance of Industry, whose In- 
voluntary promoter Is the bourgcosle, re- 
places the Isolation of the laborers, iw 
to competition, by their REVOLUTION- 
ARY COMBINATION, due to associa- 
tion. TI10 development of modern In- 
('ustrv. therefore, cuts from under Its 
feet the very foundation on which thi 
bourgeoisie produces and appropriates 
troducts. What the bourgeoisie, there- 
fore, produces, above nil. are Its own 
Krnvv-rilgKcr*. Its fall and the victory 
of the proletariat are equally Inevitable." 
-COMMI NIST MANIFESTO. 

"The possessing class rules directly 
through universal suffrage. For aa long 
as the oppressed class. In this case the 
prnlctiirlat. Is not ripe for Its economic 
emancipation. Just so long will Its major- 
ity regard the existing order of society 
is <h" only one possible, and form the 
tall, the extreme left wing, of the capital- 
ist class. Universal suffrage Is the 
OA! 'OK OF. THE MATURITY OF THE 
WORKING CLASS. It can and will 
never be anything else but that In the 
modern state. But that Is sufficient. 
On the day when the thermometer of 
universal suffrage reaches Its boiling 
point among the laborers, they, as well 
ii s th<- capitalists, will know what to 
do."— FRIEDRICH ENGELS. In "Th« 
origin of the Family." etc.. pagos 210- 



"The Communists affirm that 
earth bclotiRs rightfully to him who tills 
It, and Its products to those who bring 
them out.' I think It belongs to him who 
knows how to take It. or who does nsi 
let It be taken from him, does not let 
himself be deprived of It. • • • He 
who has might has right; If you have 
not the former, neither have you the lat- 
ter. Is this wisdom so hard to attain? 
—MAX 8TIRNER. In "The Ego and Hl« 
n," pages 249. 251 and 252. 



Portland Strike Fund 

In connection with the financial 
statement of the Portland strike, pub- 
lished in last week's Bulletin, we de- 
sire to say that the balance of 3509 
sent to the General Headquarters by 
the committee will be used on the 
Pacific Coast in organizing; the log- 

8e, Three organisers. Heslewood, Will- 
iams and Ettor, will be in charge of 
the work. They hare already begun 
operations and the reception they are 
meeting with is most encouraging. 



It seems a pity to divert your at- 
tention from these quotations by add- 
ing anything to them; but there are 
a few things I want to say to you, 
but I promise you to make them as 
short as I can; and I beg you to pay 
more attention to the quotations than 
to what I shall say. 

It hardly seems necessary at this 
time of day to point out that the 
union which limits its membership to 
a single craft is almost as much out 
of date as a weapon in the class war 
as an Indian tomahawk would be on 
the field of military battle. It would 
take a column to enumerate the vari- 
ous craft unions that would have to 
be induced to act in unison to conduct 
a successful struggle with the Steel 
Trust, which owns its own mines, its 
own fleet of vessels on the Great 
Lakes, its own railways from the 
l.ake-front to Pittsburgh, its own 
rolling mills, blast furnaces, foundries, 
etc. To light capital, labor organiza- 
tions must be a reflex of capitalist 
organization. The acutest minds in 
the American Federation of Labor 
have long seen the inadequacy of 
mere craft organization. I gladly 
acknowledge right here I got my first 
uortons of the superiority of indus- 
trial organization to trade-autonomy 
from the writings of Max Hayes in 
the Cleveland Citizen. 

But our organization wjII only have 
this power when it in fact includes 
every worker in a given industry, 
when it is industrial in fact as well 
as in name. From this fact, there are 
two obvious lessons to be drawn: 
First, strikes now, while our organiza- 
tion is still immature, far short of our 
ideal, arc a positive detriment to our 
organization, and should be discour- 
aged by every true industrial union- 
ist. Second, if our organization is 
ever to be truly industrial, it must 
include in its ranks Republicans and 
Democrats as well as workingmen 
who are politically class conscious. 
There can be no political test for 
membership in the Industrial Work- 
ers 01 the World; the doors must be 
open to every worker who is con- 
vinced of the economic superiority 
of our form of organization. The 
propaganda must be carried on on 
broad gauge, truly industrial lines. 

Those members of the organiza- 
tion who arc politically class conscious 
must be busy in season and out of 
season with the political education of 
the new recruits. Such talk as Sher- 
man's remark in his report to the 
convention lhat "the ballot is a mere 
wad of paper" is mere froth and foam 
- -revolutionary in appearance, but An- 
archistic and reactionary in substance. 
The best industrial organization con- 
ceivable will go down in inevitable 
defeat after defeat, so long as the 
master class remain in complete pos- 
session of all the powers of govern- 
ment. It surely is not necessary for 
inc to call the roll of Homestead, 
Pullman, Cotter d'Alene, Colorado and 
the tragedy that is now threatening 
our brothers. Haywood, Pettibone and 
Moyer. The vote polled by a class 
conscious workingmen's party is in 
Kngels' words, "the guage of the ma- 
turity of the working class;" and as 
long as that vote remains as insignifi- 
cant as it has been, the master clans 
will not hesitate in using to the utter- 
most the powers of the government 
to crush the organizations of the 
workers; and the better the form of 
ihc organization, the more it will be 
subjected to such attacks. History 
already proves this: The Western 
Federation of Miners is the best 
labor organization America has ever 
seen, and because it is, it has been the 
target for the most dastardly attacks 
that capital has ever aimed at labor. 
The chief reason It has suffered so 
in these struggles is that the working 
class of Colorado, Nevada, Idaho and 
Montana has never served notice of 
their maturity as a class by polling 
a formidable vote for a class con- 
scious political party. When once 
they do so, the muter etas* will 
think twice before they repeat the 
outrages of the Idaho and Colorado 



tions; neither can take the place of 
the other; nor, in my judgment, 
should there be any. organic connec- 
tion btween the two. They will co- 
operate all the better without it I 
do not believe in an economic organi- 
zation passing resolutions endorsing 
a political party, nor do I believe in 
a Socialist party passing trade-union 
resolutions. 

But the true Revolutionist must be 
active on both fields. 

The political party must be a pure 
and simple political movement. But 
the day will come when the political 
ballot will have to be backed up by 
the economic strike. But that day is 
far in the future, while the economic 
organization needs the backing of the 
political ballot NOW. 

The Rights of Labor are measured 
by the MIGHT of labor; labor can 

Crove its right to all it produces only 
y showing its might to take all it 

firoduces. There is practically nc 
imit to the might of labor; and there- 
fore there are no limits to the rights 
of labor. The proletariat is the only 
class today that has any real economic 
might. The world's work is both done 
and superintended by paid prole- 
tarians. There are but three words 
the proletariat need speak, and the 
world will be theirs. These words 
arc: WE WILL ITI 

ROBERT RIVKS LA MONTE, 
Member-at-large. 



As to Political Parties 

I he Industrial Workers of the World, 
as I understand it, is an economic or- 
ganization composed of wage workers, 
who arc trying to organize a sufficient 
number of workers in the present indus- 
trial system to take and hold the econo- 
mic resources and operate them for 
themselves. The preamble of the I. W. 
W. reads: "Rctween these two classes 
( meaning the working class and the cap- 
italist class) a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the po- 
litical as well as on the industrial field 
and take and hold that which they pro- 
duce with their labor through an econo- 
mic organization of the working class 
without affiliation with any political 
party." The preamble reads as though 
this word "political" was put in by mis- 
take and the rest was written trying to 
excuse its being put in there, but at the 
end of the preamble it takes on a very 
independent expression for it says 
"Therefore, without endorsing or de- 
siring the endorsement of any political 
party we unite under the following con- 
stitution." Why is it that all this 
"Dunk" must go into the preamble of 
an organization that claims to be an 
economic and not a political organiza- 
tion? 

This preamble seems to lay a lot of 
stress on the fact that we want nothing 
to do with a political party but at the 
ame time tells us that we are coming 
together on the political field. What 
does it mean by coming together on the 
political field? Does it meat: that the I. 
W. W. shall put up candidates on elec- 
ion day for the purpose of representing 
is in the capitalist government, or does 
it mean that the I. W. W. shall organ - 
a voting machine of its own. or does 
it mean that the members of I. W. W. 
hall join some political party which al- 
ready exists? The preamble says that 
this struggle must go on until the work- 
ers come together on the political 



ernment, is the political field for the 
capitalist. The working class will only 
get that which they have the power to 
take, therefore build your own organiza- 
tion, the I. W. W., and when jrou get 
strong enough to force the capitalists 
to give you something, perhaps they will 
have one of these political parties re- 
cord it in the capitalist legislature. The 
working class must learn from the cap- 
italist class, they get the goods first and 
then legislate afterwards. The capital- 
ist class have not got possession by leg- 
islation; but legislation is the result of 
possession. A. B. Stickney, president of 
the Great Western Railway, shows the 
absurdity of trying to secure something 
by legislation very well in the Sunday 
Chicago Tribune when he _ says. "My 
judgmcnt throws to the wind all the 
theories of equitable distribution by 
brotherly love or legislation. I believe 
in economic affairs the only way to get 
a fair share is to be prepared always to 
fight and when necessary to fight for it." 
Mere is a member of the capitalist class 
who openly says that the only way to 
get anything is to fight for it and then 
I wonder how lone the working class 
will ^ continue to follow intellectual 
utrpians in their chase after shadows. 

W. F. LOQU1ST. 



Organized Scabbery 

Another example of pure and simple 
unionism is being illustrated here in 
San Francisco. For some months the 
members of F.lectrical Workers No. 6. 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers have been receiving $6.00 
per day and upwards — $6.00 being the 
minimum wage. 

P. II. McCarthy, president of the 
Building Trades Council has expelled 
Local No. 6 F.lectrH-al Workers, and 
has organized a Scab union of elec- 
tricians, which he has dubbed — "Union 
Xo. 1. Electrical Mechanics of Califor- 
nia." and he has offered to supply so- 
called union electricians for $5 a day. 
when the men engaged at that kind of 
work arc receiving $6 a day and up- 
wards, at present. 

If this is not organized scabbery- 
what is? 

On Sunday, April 7, the members «>f 
F.lectrical Workers No. 6 had a ma-** 
meeting in Walton's Pavilion, and .d* 
building trades mechanics were invited 
to attend. Resolutions were passed de 
nonncing P. H. McCarthv. and accus- 
ing him of working in the interest- of 
the contractors' association, and against 
the interests of mechanics, and demand - 
inc the "reformation" (?) of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Denunciatory 
speeches were made of McCarthy*- t;«- 
tics. McCarthy was flayed and c He- 
lically denounced as a scab-herder for 
forming a scab union, and after m-\ 
eral members of different trades - r 
gantzations berated McCarthy for hour- 
steps were taken to "reform" (?) tb«- 
Building Trades Council. But M« 
Carthy seems to be still in the saddle, 
as several unions have passed resolu- 
tions expressing lovalty to him. 

The plumbers, which at first stood by 
the F.lectrical Workers*, have, according 
to press reports, forraken the electri- 
cians and -have become penitent and 
have re-affirmed their allegiance to the 
clique, and if the reports are true are 
again safe in the fold. 

Loral No. 6 Electrical Workers hold 
a charter from an international organ- 
ization-the I. B. E. W. The scab 
union formed by McCarthy does not. 
Yrt "union" men work with the mem- 
bers of a scab organization, for the 
•«.<mhcrs of No. t Electrical Mechanics 
irking for $5 a day 



^....v-. ; f California are w 
well as the industrial field. Now if this ! ™d taking the places of union men wh. 
political field is so important, why don'r j were receiving $6 a dav and upwards 
- • • 1 and thev are upheld by union men 

And this is what thev call unionism. 



The working data needa both its 
economic and its political organise* 



the preamble explain how. when, and 
where, we can come together on this po- 
litical field, or if there is any political 
party in this political field which is fit 
to manage the capitalist government, it 
should tell us which one. 

The 1. W. W. must have a new mean- 
ing to this word political, or else we are 
certainly wasting a lot of time by not 
getting together on the political field. 
"Until all the toilers come together on 
the political as well as the industrial 
field" — this sounds as though the workers 
were already together on the industrial 
field and all that was necessary is to get 
together on the political. When the 
workers get together on the industrial 
field they will not waste time organinz- 
ing voting machines, but will take and 
hold the ecenomic resources and operate 
them for themselves, and the capitalist 
government and all political parties 
chasing around the political field will be 
a thing of the past. This coming to- 
gether on the political as well as tbe in- 
dustrial field sounds like coming to- 
gether twice and if it is necessary to 
cotne together twice then three or four 
or five times might be still better. If «t 
is necessary to come together on the 
political field to try and manage the 
capitalist government, we might get to 
ecther on the religions field to manage 
the capitalist church. But it has been 
said that the preamble has been worded 
as it is. in order to give us a chance to 
explain. If the 1. W. W. is going be 
fore the working class, the most import- 
ant thing is to make your position clear 
and not muddle things up so as to 
make necessary a class of priests to ex 
plain. The word political is eommonb 
understood to mean voting or taking 
part in a capitalist government, and 
therefore it has no place in a revolution- 
ary labor union which is organized to 
take and hold the industries and not to 
capture th* government. 

If the working class understood that 
a political organization was the organ- 
ized power of one class to suppress an- 
other class then the word political might 
be in its place. The economic interest 
of the capitalist class is expressed in 
their organization, the government, and 
that organization is used to protect their 
interests, and the capitalist class is care- 
ful that the ecenomic interests of any 
other class are not expressed in their or- 
ganization and there is no political party 
which does not represent the interests 
of the capitalist that can manage his 
government. The working class have 
economic interest and they shontd be ex- 
pressed in their own organizations. If 
the working class want to »« tonAlier 
on the political field the I. W. W. It 
the political field for the Worttng chut, 
and the capitifist Organization, the gov 



In "A plain statement of facts, 
stud ly Local Union No. 6 Electrical 
Workers, charges are made, that an 
authorised business agent of the Build- 
ing Trades Council, issued permits to 
scabs and Farh-yites to take the places 
of union electricians at a lower rate of 
wages. 

W hat may seem to some a strange 
feature of the case is— that the bosses 
are willing to pay and are paying $6 
a dav and upwards, but McCarthy want* 
them to work for $5 a day. but this 
does not seem strange to anvone that 
knows McCarthy and his actions in the 
past The charge is also made that 
the presidents of the Electrical Con- 
tractors' Association of Stan Francisco 
went to Stockton to .-.ttend the conven- 
tion of the State's Building Trades, and 
endeavored to get the sanction of the 
convention to organize a scab union. 
The fight is still on. and whatever the 
outcome may be. perhaps it may be the 
mean* Of awakening some of the wage 
slaves to the impotency and folly of 
craft unionism, and that the working 
class to fight successfully on the eco- 
nomic field must be organized indus- 
trially ~ ^ w 

D. T. Murphy. 

San Francisco. Cal. 



Industrial Union Publications 

The following newspapers, printed 
in six languages, are supporters of the 
Industrial Union movement, and as 
such are recommended to readers of 
the Industrial Union Bulletin: 

Daily People, 2-6 New Reade St.. 
New York, N. Y. 

Weekly People. 2-6 New Reade St-, 
New York, N. Y. 

Graham County (Ansona) Advo- 

ite. 

People's Press, 111 Blue Island 
Ave., Chicago. 

II Proletaris (Italian), 1123 80. 11th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nepakarat (Hungarian), 516 E. 6th 
St.. New York, M.Y. 

Arbetaren (Swedish), 6 New Reade 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Der Arbeiter (Jewish), 6 New 
Reade St, New York, N. Y. 

Ragiont Nuova (Italian), 22 Bond 
St., Providence, R. I. 

Giomale Aaron (ItaHan), Houston. 
Texas. 

Arbeiter Zsitung (German). 310 
Champlain Aw, OeTelend, Ohio. 

Questions Sodale (Italian). Pater- 
son, M. J. 

II Ls Tor s f rs (Italian), 
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Four Cardinal Points of 
Industrial Unionism 



liMicd by the Advocates of Industrial 
Unionism in Great Britain 



Fir«t— It accepts the principle that the 
interests of the working class and of 
the employing class are irreconcilably 
opposed. In accepting this principle, the 
Industrial I'nionist gives the lie to the 
notion which dominates the ordinary 
trade or craft union, namely, that the 
interests of the two classes are har- 
monious. 

That the poverty of the working class 
i- ilue to the fact of labor power being 
.1 commodity is becoming increasingly 
txii'int. The workingman's wage is 
-imply the price of the commodity he 
mii/5/ sell to the employers in order to 
live, and this price represents only a 
very small portion of the wealth pro- 
duced by him in the service of the 
capitalist class. Modern society is mad; 
up of wage workers, who perform all 
the necessary labor, and capitalist own- 
ers of the means of life, who appro- 
priate the bulk of Labor's product. The 
interests of the two sections are nqt 
the same. The one toils and produces, 
the other idles and appropriates. The 
one receives wages enough only to en- 
able it to work, the other pays wages 
out of previous surplus produce, and 
pets them bark again a hundred-fold. 
The one has no means of production, 
the other has all the means of produc- 
tion The working class alone is neces- 
sary, and thvutd rule society and in 
dtistry. the capitalist class is unneces 
sary. ".-.ml should, therefore, be abolished. 
Retween the two there exists a CLASS 
struggle, continuous and bitter. Capital 
is organized to maintain and extend its 
sway, while Labor's ranks present the 
appearance of a disorganized rabble, 
trade unionism helping the confusion by 
keeping the workers divided along craft 
lines. Industrial Unionism seeks to 
organize and unite all wage-earners in 
order to pursue the class struggle to an 
end intelligently and relentlessly. 

Second— Industrial Unionism holds 
that there should be one union for all 
workers. Only by this means can the 
encroachments of the capitalist class 
upon the subsistence of the workers be 
met. The necessity for a single union 
is rendered imperative by the economic 
conditions of our time. Modern in- 
dustry has given rise to a set of con- 
ditions wherein several trades or crafts 
become united under the sway of one 
capitalist master or. group of masters 
\ large industrial plant may be owned 
by one man. but where such a plant in- 
volves the work of different sorts of 
craftsmen, these craftsmen (where 
unions exist) are divided, not united. It 
is a common thing for a half-a-dozen 
unions to be represented in one estab- 
lishment Furthermore, throughout the 
departments of production to-day it will 
generally be found, that where different 
groups of men are arranged, or rather, 
divided in different unions, each union 
enters into an agreement that conflicts 
with the agreements entered into by al- 
most every other union. One trade signs 
an agreement that will expire in Jan- 
uary, another union will accept one 
binding them until March, while another 
body will tie itself up until November, 
and so on. Thus unionism of the old 
style has brought about a state of al- 
most inextricable contusion. Whenever 
one trade section goes upon a strike, 
the other sections in the same industrial 
department remain at work, and thus 
help the employers to defeat the efforts 
of their fellows on the street. Under 
the banner of trade unionism wholesale 
blacklegging takes place. We could fill 
this leaflet (and many others,) with in- 
stances to prove this. When, for ex- 
ample, patternmakers are on strike in 
one town, the patternmakers remain at 
work in other towns, and produce pat- 
terns which can easily be transported to 
the scene of the strike to enable the 
moulders to blackleg as well. 

Industrial Unionism seeks to organise 
the workers into a union which is de- 
signed to embrace every industry in the 
land. What we aim at is not a TRADE 
but a CLASS union; not a loose feder- 
ation of craft unions, but a single union 
under a single constitution, and com- 
posed of Industrial Departments, each 
of which shall include many and closely- 
related grades, of labor. This is the 
only real embodiment of the idea of the 
solidarity of labor. Under such a form 
of organization an iniury to one would 
be regarded as an injury to all, and 
riahtly so. The capitalists strive to 
drive the wages of the workers down 
to the «tandard of the lowest paid man, 
and strive to depress the wages of the 
lowest piid man still lower. The cost 
of female labor becomes the standard to 
which the cost of male labor continually 
tend*, just as the cost of a Chinese 
proletarian or wage-slave becomes the 
level to which the cost of the European 
worker's subsistence gradually falls. 
The Industrial Union would permit of 
and promote the strike of a whole in- 
dustry, embracing many crafts, or, if 
necessary, the strike of a whole series 
of industries, in order to defend thr 
workers, or to promote their interests. 
The Industrial Union is a class union. 

Third— The advocates of Industrial 
Unionism hold that the ultimate and 
never to be forgotten object of the 
working men's industrial movement 
must be to seize, and to bold as their 
own collective property, ill the means 
of production. Capitalism, even for the 
highest paid worker, is a system of 
robbery and a social crime. Its main 
feature, private or class ownership of 
the materials and instruments of pro- 
duction, is the outcome of successive 
acts of theft by the ruling class of the 
past, and is the means whereby the 
capitalists force the workers to hand 
over their labor power for a pittance. 
Capitalism condemns the worker to the 
life of a slave, whose burden becomes 
heavier, and whose reward grows ever 
smafler. Never will the workers b? 
masters of their product until they are 
masters of the tools. To that consum- 
mation society must move. Rapidly 
and inevitably the industries of the 
land are becoming centralized in fewer 
and fewer hands, while the labor of the 
wage-slaves in field and factory, in 



workshop, mill, and mine, becomes 
more co-operative and innterlinked than 
ever. Industrial Unionism prepares the 
way for and lays the sure foundation of 
the Socialist Republic, by producing a 
working class industrially organised 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and round the globe. Indus- 
trial Unionism combines the workers 
that they may run the plants themselves, 
that they may directly control the var- 
ious industries under the truest form 
of democracy. Under the new economic 
regime, the central directing authority 
will he a Parliament of Industry, com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
departments of production, and will be 
elected from below. It is the historic 
work of the industrial union of the 
working class to rear that Parliament 
of Industry. 

Fourth — Industrial Unionism, based 
as it is on the fact of the class struggle, 
promotes the Political Unity of Labor 
bv achieving Labor's Industrial Unity. 
The new upion will establish itself 
simply as the economic organisation of 
the working class, it will proclaim the 
necessity for political as well as in- 
dustrial unity, it will marshall the work- 
ers on the field of industry, and. by 
ihnt means, raise their ability for unified 
action against capital in the arena of 
politics. 



Five Centuries Ago in England 

Five centuries ago agriculture was 
practically the only occupation ol En- 
gland, and the laborers had just emerged 
from serfdom. The laud owners were the 
employers and lawmakers. Within about 
three years more than half of the labor- 
ers in England died with the plague. 
The ravages of the disease disorganized 
economic affairs, production almost 
ceased, and famine was imminent. The 
small supply made food dear, and the 
decrease in the number of laborers in- 
creased wages. Regarding money as the 
compensation, wages had perhaps quad- 
rupled, but food having advanced in the 
same ratio, a day's wages would buy 
substantially the same amount of food 
as before the plague. 

But the ignorant land owners, who 
could see only that they were paying 
several times as much money for a 
day's labor, undertook the task of re- 
ducing wages to the money standard be- 
fore the plague, without reducing the 
price of food. It was an impossible 
task, because at such prices a day's labor 
would not produce a day's food. 

The first step taken by the land own 
ers was to agree between themselves net 
to pay higher wages than were paid at 
a period two years before the plague. 
The agreement not being effective they 
supplemented it by an act of parliament, 
imposing fines upon the land owners, and 
imprisonment, flogging, and branding 
with a hot iron on the forehead upon 
laborers. 

They attempted to enfore the law 
with a vigor, peculiar to England. They 
fined land owners, and imprisoned, 
flogged, and branded laborers in vain. 
The laborers, rather than starve, turned 
tramps, thieves, and "bandits of the 
woods," and the land owners, rather 
t'.ian see their crops rot in the field, 
<>aid fines to the king and unlawful 
wages to laborers. The rigor with 
which the law was enforced can he 
understood when history says that the 
fines imposed on land owners formed n 
considerable portion of the royal rev- 
enue. — A. B. Stickney. 



Help Needed at Columbus 

I wish through The Bulletin to ex- 
tend an invitation to any fellow worker 
that can be useful in building up the 
organization; if he can speak, all the 
better, but if not and can lend a helping 
hand we are in need of such an individ- 
ual in this city. Brother William R. 
Fox, who has been with us some time, 
intends to leave for other parts of his 
district in a few days and the work that 
he has been doing should be kept up. 
We are not in position to promise a 
regular salary to any one, but shoulj 
any one like to locate with us and get 
work we will temporarily provide for 
living expenses. We are especially in 
need of help in the work of the Dc 
Leon meetings to be held here on the 
IS and t6 of May. We have no one 
who can devote his time to the work 
ard until the organization reaches the 
noh.» of being a factor in the fjcld of 
Labor U.. : ->ns we should have some* on? 

devote considerable time with an 
occasional speaker to come here 

We shall be glad to correspond with 
neb parties. 

OSCAR FREl'H 
240 North Third Street. 

Columbus. Ohio 



A government of lawyers, supplement- 
ed by "intellectuals" who are not law- 
yers, is a government based on the ac- 
ceptance of one set or another of polit- 
ical opinions, and hardly ever upon prac- 
tical considerations that conrcrn the pro- 
ducers of wealth. So lone as that sort 
of government exists, no matter what 
political opinions are held, ;he workers 
will be ridden and the politicans will 
ride. 



Still Going Some 

Three local union charter* 
Issued during the w« ell bring* the 
total up to ninety since October 3, 
1906. Newark, N. J., he.* organ- 
ised an Industrial Council. 



Our Representative at the Trial 

Fellow-worker Wade R. Parka 
will represent THE BULLETIN on 
the ground and make weekly re- 
ports direct to this paper. 

Fellow-worker Parka la familiar 
with the case from the time of the 
arrests, February 18, 1906, and has 
followed the developments np to 
the present time. He will reach 
the scene of the trial the latter 
part of this month and readers of 
THE BULLETIN may expect to 
hear from him la the Issue of 
May 4. 



Common Sense for Workingmen 

We machinists realize that com- 
mon laborers stand poor chance of 
organizing under the A. F. of L. sys- 
tem. That being the case, one can 
not blame them for working up, even 
though it be to the detriment of 
someone else. We will say, for in- 
stance, a good union principled 
helper came to work in the shop, and 
he sized up the situation and says 
to himself, we had better organize to 
better our condition. We will say he 
convinced all the rest of the helpers 
and they orqanized and all joined. 
Then we will say they make a de- 
mand for better conditions, their de- 
mands being refused, would walk out 
to a man. what would be the result? 
Simply this: The machinists would 
do their work for them. In the 
meantime the firm would say to 
themselves, "Oh, they are just help- 
era. They will be back in three or 
four days," and the three or four 
days pass and the men stand pat and 
the firm would say to themselves, 
"We will fill their places with new 
men (sic), scabs of course." What 
would be the result then? Why, sim- 
ply this, the machinists would prac- 
tically welcome them with open 
arms, so that they would have some 
body to do the hard and disagreeable 
work they had been doing since the 
helpers struck. So it is easily to be 
seen that it would not be the firm 
that would defeat the strikers, but 
the skilled workers themselves. So 
how can the common laborers be 
blamed for looking out for their ma- 
terial interests if they are offered 
promotion. Besides, if a lot of those 
skilled men would read Bulletin No. 
0/ of the Bureau of Labor, they 
would see how the helpers system is 
gradually taking the place of the ap- 
prentice system. Now, if such an 
organization as the I. W. W., that 
lias a place for all laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, that would not leave 
it a drain on the machinists in case 
of a strike. Because the 1. A. of M. 
arc sometimes compelled to deplete 
their local treasury supporting the 
helpers for fear some of them might 
go to the boss and say, "I have seen 
a lot of this work done. Give me a 
chance. I may do as well." Now if 
he helpers also belonged to the same 
>rganization. they would all be broth- 
ers with the machinists, and organ- 
ization being in a large measure for 

location, it would educate them, ami 
furthermore, it would form an or- 
ganization so 3trong that it could 
compel a company to pay the help- 
ers a great deal more than they re- 
ceive. That being the case, they 
would be more satisfied, and very 
naturally would not work to the det- 
riment of their brother machinists. 
Machinists are considered intelli- 
gent—their main fault is their vanity 
because it is so many times heard 
said, if the helpers or any body of 
men would go out on strike they 
would go down in their pockets and 
help financially, but that is prac- 
tically paying for their vanity, be- 
cause they do not believe in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with all classes 
of labor in their own industry, as the 

anufacturers stand against them. 
Fellow machinists, the day is past 
when we can afford to let one de- 
partment go out and figure on help- 
ng them win their strike by financial 
aid. Because where a laboring man 
can spare one dollar, the manufactur- 
ers can spend 50 dollars. They have 
the dollars, the laboring class have 
the numbers. It ought to be seen 
that we must pit our numbers against 
their dollars. These are instances 
where, if every union principled man 
the whole United States donated a 
dollar every week towards any par- 
ticular strike could not win the 
strike, because the manufacturers 
would only have a little handful to 
till with scabs, then he can go ahead. 
It may go against the grain of the 
workers in the other departments, 
but you know they are taught and led 
to believe everybody fight your own 
battle. Such a system actually fos- 
ters the scab system. Some say this 
system is all right, but the men don't 
stick any more. How much better 
do they want an organization to 
stick than the I. A. of M. are stick- 
ing on the Santa Fe R. R. and the 
Grand Trunk R. R.? But what good 
docs it do them? The machinists are 
out alone. There it is in a nutshell. 
They are scattered over the country, 
making demand for machinists less, 
but still there is no chance for a set- 
tlement. So much for long drawn out 
fights. 

Now to go to the other extreme. 
There are some who say, what's the 
use of trying to organize the work- 
ers as the I. W. W. is trying to do? 
They won't stick. The late Wabash 
strike ought to show the opposite, be- 
cause the machinists, boilermakers 
and blacksmiths were not tied up 
with separate trade agreements with 
the companies, or they could not 
have stood by one another. Conse- 
quently, they won their strike in 
three days. They were too weak to 
own their own agreements, but it 
left them free to act together and 
made the strike effective from the 
first day. Can't you see how those 
separate agreements work? Don't 
that strike also show you that the 
workers won't have to stick very 
long? It's the firm or company that 
would not be able to stick. Hoping 
these few facts will make some of 
you do a little thinking, for yourself. 



The average level of understanding, 
that is of capacity and special knowledge 
of industry among politicians, is far 
below that to be found among the work- 
ers engaged in industrial occupations 
Why then should politicians, mostly 
lawyers, be the governing class, and not 
the workers themselves? 



The Industrial Workers of the 
World of Cincinnati, Ohio, will give a 
May Day celebration at Central Tur- 
ner hall May lat, 1907. Good music 
and dancing and refreshments. 

All I. W. W. members, their wires, 
sweethearts and sympathizers of the 
organization are cordially invited to 
come oat and show your strength on 
May 1st. 1907. Tickets, 10c. 



An Alaskan Strike 

i. 

In the spring of 1005, the Federal La- 
for Union of Nome, Alaska, became en- 
gaged in a strike. This strike was a 
good example to the working class of 
the solidarity of class-conscious union 
men. The above union, now a part of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
was composed principally of longshore- 
men. The shipping season at Nome, 
lasts only about four months. Owing to 
the fact that the Behring sea is very 
shallow along shore, the loading and 
unloading of vessels has to be done on 
lighters. The Lighterage company 
wanted two men only to work on a 
lighter, while the union demanded four. 
This was the only question at issue and 
was the cause of goo men going on 
strike. The strike was an orderly and 
well-conducted one, from start to finish. 

After the men had b-en out about two 
months, the Lighterage company rea- 
lized that they were up against the real 
thing. They had tried with very little 
success, to hire scabs. They got a few 
"boosters," and gamblers to go to work, 
but owing to their inexperience, they 
could move a very small amount of car- 
go. Some of the scows and freight cap- 
sized. The ordinary wages were $1 per 
hour, but the scabs were paid $5 per 
hour. 

At this stage of the game, the ship- 
owners saw that some desperate means 
had to he resorted to, in order to get 
the men back to work. A so-called 
"riot" was the next move. A man called 
Harris Bell, alias "Baldy" Hart, who 
had done a long "stretch" in the Salem, 
Oregon, state prison, claimed that two 
union men, attacked him while he was 
out in a boat, hit him with oars and 
tried to drown him. That was the sub- 
stance of his perjured evidence. The 
two men were tried, found guilty of 
the "crime," and sentenced to three 
years and three months at McNeill's 
Island Federal prison. After serving 
seventeen months, they have just been 
released, through the efforts of the 
Western Federation of Miners, and the 
Sailors' Union of the Pacific. 

The indictment was not signed by 
the grand jury, as it should have been 
but only by the prosecuting attorney. 
The San Francisco Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, decided, that, as they had been 
charged with a misdemeanor and had 
been sentenced. for a crime, they should 
be set at liberty. 

II. 

The strike still continued, however, 
.iiid rot till late in the season, when the 
shipowners feared that the vessels 
would be frozen in. did they give in, 
and grant the conditions asked for. 
Twenty-seven vessels were practically 
tied up all summer. The strikers had 
no desertions from their ranks, although 
some of them were obliged to live on 
one meal per day. 

The two men, found guilt, on the 
evidence of a man who had been caught 
in the act of robbing a s-.loon and 
gambling joint in Portland. Oregon, 
were "railroaded" to the pen as re- 
lated. 

They were sent to the prison on the 
first available boat. While on the trip, 
they were treated alright as they had 
many former shipmates aboard. Not 
till they reached the "pen" did their 
troubles commence. They were forced 
to work every day, Sundays and holi- 
days included, except July 4th. One of 
the men was compelled to work while 
suffering intense physical pain. He 
wished to have medical treatment, which 
the doctor was willing to give, but the 
Warden would not allow. Finally he 
was operated on by two doctors, by pay- 
ing $25 for it. 

A boy of 18 years of age, was triced 
up, for some infraction of the rules, 
with his feet barely touching the floor, 
and was kept that way for six days. 
This was done on two occasions, while 
he only got one small slice of bread to 
eat daily. 

Another prisonci, while out at work, 
was fired at by a guard, and shot 
through the hand, without any apparent 
reason. This man has since been trans- 
ferred to Leavenworth prison, crippled 
for life. The guard was laid off a few 
days, and then reinstated. 

The toilet is situated right next the 
dining table, and is very insanitary. 

The food at present is fair, but at 
times it has been unfit to eat. On one 
occasion, when a prisoner complained 
about the food, producing a hamburg 
steak that was decaying, before the doc- 
tor, the official fired three or four cooks. 
The doctor at that time was a humane 
man. but he has been succeeded by one 
who is more severe. 

Two molasses barrels do duty for 
bath tubs, and thev are covered with 
grease and dirt on the insides. 

Once a year, the United States In- 
spectors come around to make a tour of 
the prison yard, but they never see the 
inside of the institution. For weeks be- 
fore they come, the prisoners are busy, 
whitewashing, scraping and polishing. 
The official whitewash takes place later. 

Although the prisoners are supposed 
to get suspenders, toilet soap and pos- 
tage stamps according to prison rules: 
they get none of these unless they "dig 
up" for them. 

The cells are 6 by 6 feet in size. Into 
these cells are crowded two and some- 
times three men. The prisoners work 
at farming, cleaning land and boat 
building. Like every other institution 
under capitalism, the prison system is 
run for graft and profit. The working 
class must be exploited, even if it be 
necessary to throw them into prison to 
do so. 

The two I. W. W. men whose story- 
is related here, appear broken down in 
health from their brutal treatment, but 
like the men they are, they intend to 
return to Nome soon, knowing that they 
are innocent of any crime. It is to he 
hoped they will be more determined 
than ever to fight, if necessary, for the 
ushering in of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth. 

Workingmen of all countries, unite: 
you have nothing to lose but your 
chains', you have a world to gain.— Rex, 
In The Daily People. 




OUR BOOK LIST 

j]ELOW we give a partial list of boob 
which we are prepared to supply to 
readers of this paper. As will be seen 
the list contains many of the books with 
the contents of which Industrial Union- 
ists should be familiar. They range from light, but 
instructive pamphlets, to the scientific and philosophical 
works of Labriola, Morgan and Marx. Any book in 
the list will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, 
and we ask all members of the organization and 
readers of this paper to order their books from us. 

REMIT PRICE WITH YOUR ORDER 

Capital. Volume I. Marx ■. 12.00 

Capital, f Volume II. Marx 2.00 

The Ancient Lowly, Volume I. Ward 2.00 

The Ancient Lowly. Volume II. Ward 2.00 

Ancient Society. Morgan , 150 

Economic. Foundation* of Society. Lotia 1.25 

Essays on Materialistic. Conception of History. Labriola 1.00 

Socialism and Philosophy. Labriola 1.00 

Landmarks of Scientific Socialism. Engels 1.00 

The Evolution of Property. La Fargue 1.00 

Revolution and Counter- Revolution. Marx 1.00 

Woman Under Socialism. Bedel 1.00 

The Iron Trevet.- Eugene Sue 75 

History of a Proletarian Family. Eugene Sue. 75 

The Silver Cross. Sue .50 

The Golden Sickle. Sue 30 

Aristotle's Essays .50 

Darwin's Coral Reefs .50 

Ibsen's Pillars of Society .50 

Plato's Republic , 30 

Socialism : Utopian and Scientific. Engels .50 

The Social Revolution. Kautsky 50 

Collectivism and Industrial Evolution. Vandervelde 30 

The Origin of the Family. Engels 50 

Ethics and the Materialist Conception of History, kautsky 50 

Positive School of Criminology. Ferri 30 

The Civil War in France. Marx 25 

American Industrial Evolution. Ebert 15 

Co mm unist Manifesto, Marx and Engels j05 

The Preamble of the !. W. W. De Leon J05 

Reform or Revolution. De Leon j05 

The Bon^C^<»ci Trades Unionism. De Leon 05 

What Means this Strike? De Leon 05 

d Unionism. Debs j£ 

a ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 



WM. E. TRAUTMANN 

310 Bush Temple : CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONTENTS: 
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I Stenographic 
! REPORT 



INDUSTRIAL UNION 
CONVENTION of 1906 

And get all the facta 
and the truth of that 
now memorable gath- 
ering;. Nothing- omit- 
ted and nothing gar- 
bled. Buy It Now. 



Steaegraphtcally Reported by 
WILSON I. McDERHUTT 



! 620 PAGES 

I PRICE $1.00 

Laa 4aVsa>4»«^4»«B>«»^« 



I ; Abseatees aad Proxies 
; I Appropriation for Delegates 
![ Arolzoaa State Union 
! I Auditing Committee's lapert 
> I Authorization of Strllea 
I j Benefit Inaaranco 
' I BaUdlng Trade.' Indaatrlal Valea 

Basinets Agents 
I Credential Commlttoo'a loport 
1 Coastltatloa Coaamltteo 
Orgaalzatloa Commlttoo 
Striata aad Grievances Comalttao 
Literature aad Idacatlon Com- 
mittee 

Ways aad Means Commlttoo 

Reports of Officers 
Sovereign Power of Ceaveatsen 
Dobato on Officers' Roporta 
Disbnrsemoata of Fa ad a 
Daal Membership 
Election of Chairman 
Illinois Miners 
Installation of Officers 
Initiating • Referendum 
Instructions to Organizers 
KlrHpatrlcR Case 
Local Executive Board 
The Label 

Actual Wage- Workers as Members 
Minutes of General Executive Beard 
Metal and Machinery Department 
Meyer-rlavwood and the General 

Strike 
Organization Fond 
Organizers la Convention 
Political Eadorsemonta 
Tbo Preamble 
Representation of Locals 
Resolutions 

Status of C. 0. Sherman 
Structure of Orgaalzatloa 
Terms of Salutation 
Transportation Department 
Western Federation of Miners 

«a>«a>m»«a>«> «>«>«>«* en>4B>«a>«, J 



The workers' right to organize to win 
freedom is equal to the capitalists' right 
to organise to perpetuate slavery. Free- 
dom must be won by the workers. The 
necessary forerunner of freedom is the 
industrial economic organisation. 



i 1. 17. W. Leaflets! 



Leaflets In English, per 1000 ... $1 .75 

Addreit to Wage Workers 11.73 

The Textile Industry 1.75 ', 

Food Stuff Induitrv 1.75 

Metal snd Machinery l»du try 1.75 | 

Mining Industry 1.75 < 

Textile Industry (French) 3 00 1 

Leaflets In Italian, " "... 3.00 I 
Leaflets in Swedish,'' " .... 3 00 
Leaflets In Polish, " " . . . . 3.00 < 
Leaflets in Spanish, " "... 5.00 \ 
Leaflets in Finnish, " " . . . . 4.00 
Leaflets. Slavonian. " "... 2.00 
Leaflets, In Croatian-Dalmatian, 
per 1000 4.00 



NOTB - The requisite amount of cash , 

meat accompany each order. Allmjppllea , 

i sent by the General Office have the post- «. 

i -eg* or express charges paid In advance. + 

W. E. TRAUTMANN 

Room 310 Bom Temple 

Chicago • • Illinois 



Industrial Union 

HANDBOOK 



I Gives an outline of the g 

Structure of Industrial I 

Unionism and Analy- I 

;sis of the Preamble. I 

Very useful in arriv- I 

ing at an understand- I 

| ing of the form of | 

organization of the ! 

Industrial Workers .fih. World I 

Price, postpaid, 10 eta. ■ 
Special rates on large orders. 
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To anyone sending In ten yearly 
subscriptions, with 13.00, for the 
Induatrial Union Bulletin, we will 
aend postpaid a copy of the Official 
Stenographic Report of the Indus- 
trial ^Workers of the World Conven- 
tion of 1906. It la a book of 620 
pagee, and ehonld be read by every 
member of the I. W. W. The price 
of the book la tt.00 to any addreea. 



